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IL—CONGREVE AS A ROMANTICIST 


William Congreve is undeniably the most polished of 
our dramatic writers and probably the most witty. © his 
four comedies, The Old Bachelor, The Double Dealer, 
Love for Love, and The Way of the World, the first is one 
of the most scurrilous plays in English, and the last one 
of the most exquisite. If this were all that is to be said 
of him, one might be content to leave him to the scholars 
and the connoisseurs who at present seem to be his only 
earnest readers. But there is another and a greater claim 
to be made for Congreve. There is the claim not merely 
that he should be regarded as a classic—an empty and 
neglectful honor—but also that he should have that loving 
perusal by a younger generation which is the rightful pre- 
rogative of a classic. A reputation for indecency, a sus- 
picion that he is one of those “ to be read for style only,” 
most of all, ignorance or a misunderstanding of the real 
quality of his plays, have made his immortality an immor- 
tality on shelves, bookcases, and desks, dusty altars for 
his brilliance. This is of little moment for Congreve, who 
professed to despise literary fame in his lifetime, and 
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2 HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


would ask for no popularity now, but it is of some import- 
ance for readers of our generation who have revived the old 
interest in published plays, and should not be frightened 
or discouraged from the best. 

That the comedies of Congreve are the best in prose that 
our language offers few critics will deny, even if in the 
same breath they make the charge of grossness in purpose 
which was responsible for much of Congreve’s bad repute 
in the nineteenth century. In this essay I hope to prove 
the untruth of this charge, without performing the im- 
possible task of acquitting the plays of grossness in word 
and in act. That the best of these comedies contain a 
refinement, an elixir of life not found elsewhere in such 
perfection in English, and that it is this which makes them 
immortal and therefore worthy of our better acquaintance, 
is perhaps a more interesting and valuable proposition. 
It is with this last, which is not so much an attempted 
defence, as an attempted explanation of Congreve, that I 
am chiefly concerned. 

Charles Lamb has been Congreve’s best friend among 
the critics. “I do not know how it is with others,” he 
wrote, “ but I feel the better always for the perusal of one 
of Congreve’s comedies. I am the gayer at least for it: 
and I could never connect those sports of a witty fancy in 
any shape with any result to be drawn from thera to imi- 
tation in real life. They are a world of themselves, almost 
as much as fairy-land. ... The Fainalls and the Mira- 
bells, the Dorimants and the Lady Touchwoods, in their 
own sphere, do not offend my moral sense; in fact they 
do not appeal to it at all. They seem engaged in their 
proper element. They break through no laws or conscien- 
tious restraints. They know of none. They have got out 
of ‘Christendom into the land—what shall I eall it—of 
cuckoldry—the Utopia of gallantry, where pleasure is 
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duty, and the manners perfect freedom. It is altogether 
a speculative scene of things, which has no reference what- 
ever to the world that is.” 

This, I suppose, is what we should call now-a-days im- 
pressionistic criticism. It describes the effect of these 
comedies upon the sensitive, tolerant spirit of a humorist. 
It must arouse both assent and dissent in the minds of 
those of us who have felt, in reading, the incomparable 
charm, and also the indubitable hardness of those gay 
Congrevian folk who move through plots which cynicism 
underlies, and trickery carries forward. Some fortunate 
ones may readily assent, and be satisfied with the liberal 
critic’s assertion that they do right to leave the moral sense 
at home when their imagination goes to these plays. Upon 
their sensory nerves The Way of the World, for example, 
makes a pleasant effect which Lamb’s criticism adequately 
describes. The indecency, the hardness, the cynicism do 
not trouble them; that the actors had prototypes whose 
wickedness was not Utopian does not mar their enjoyment; 
they recognize, without analysis, that this is only Utopia 
after all, and are not disturbed. Frankly, there is proba- 
bly in the essay which follows nothing for such readers. 
They have already gotten as much as they have a right to 
expect from their Congreve. 

But there is another class, of whom I admit myself one, 
which is more troubled by historical perspective and moral 
responsibility, less blest with the ability to take art at its 
face value. We remember that Macaulay professed to 
contradict flatly Lamb’s pleasing defense by proving, as 
was but too easy, that the Fainalls and the Mirabells had 
counterparts in the life of the period, whose deeds were 
unpleasantly real ; that the court of James IT. and William 
(II. was no fairy-land, and that the comedies were stied 
from this court. We are obstinately curious to iow 
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4 HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


why these plays, in spite of this apparent reality of their 
scenes, can make the impression of a world where moral 
laws are broken with relative impunity. Perhaps we 
wish to justify our liking for plays that many call wicked, 
or thrash out for once (though this is presumptuous) the 
old question of art versus morality. In any case there is 
only one course open: we must approach Congreve as if 
he were Ibsen, or Brieux, or Shaw. On the one hand is 
the society he lived in; on the other, the plays he made 
from it. What is the true relation between them? Only 
when that question has been answered can we call him 
moral, unmoral, or immoral, or, what is more important, 
define his art. 


Are they realism, these plays, where cynical lovers and 
careless coquettes do the things that ought not to be done, 
and mention the unmentionable: where Mirabell plots 
with an old mistress to get a new one, or where two young 
bachelors and one old, heap for five acts scorn and disgrace 
upon matrimony? Unfortunately it is scarcely necessary 
to prove that the Valentines, the Mellefonts, the Belindas 
who move through Congreve’s plays had prototypes, even 
for their worst misdemeanors, in the Restoration and the 
Orange ages in London. The satire of Swift, the mockery 
of Pope, the evidence of Addison, all contemporaries of 
Congreve, would establish it; but we have proof which 
needs no support in The Memoirs of Grammont and in the 
historical records of the time. It is certain that Con- 
greve’s scenes have a very direct reference to the world 
which his audiences knew. And his assertion that the 
dialogue of The Way of the World had profited by the con- 
versation of Ralph, Earl of Montague and the gay society 
in retirement with him from the town, might have been 
altered, with a possible gain in sincerity, to an acknowl- 
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edgment of indebtedness to him and to his class for the 
manners presented upon the stage. 

But the certainty that these plays were based directly 
upon the gay life of the period in no sense proves that they 
are realism. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that these 
Bellmours who think that loose-living is the chief duty of 
man, these Valentines whose talk is wine and honey, while 
their acts, as Voltaire said, are the acts of “ fripons,” these 
charming Angelicas and Millamants who toy with inde- 
cency and are chaste only from fastidiousness—it is diffi- 
cult to believe that they represent a literal transcript, 
either in their charm or in their wickedness, of the courtly 
society of the times. Credulity strains at accepting as 
literally true a world where morality is scarcely believed 
in, where men are esteemed only for their skill in gal- 
lantry, and the folly of fools is measured by their deficien- 
cies in the arts of libertinism. And in spite of the proved 
laxity of the times perhaps credulity is right. Jeremy Col- 
lier, who, to be sure, is a prejudiced witness, denied that 
the stage presented the “ quality ” with fairness. Addison, 
a much better one, is equally impressed, as one can see in 
Spectator 446, with the difference between life in the 
comedies, and the life which he knew and had known. It 
would seem, indeed, that a society actually governed by 
the principles, the morals, the habits of the Restoration 
comedy would be as impossible as a community made up 
exclusively of gamblers, murderers, and pickpockets. 

But even if there had been a society as light-principled 
as this of the plays, even though there were individuals as 
indifferent to morality, nevertheless this drama is certainly 
not an utterly realistic presentation. A plain statement 
of the facts about Mirabell as they might be deduced 
and summarized from Congreve’s play would be utterly 
different in its effect upon the reader from the account of 
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Mirabell the fastidious libertine as Congreve writes it. In 
the first, he would appear as a clever gentleman whose 
charming manners would not blind us to the truth,—that 
he passed without scruple from one amour to another, and 
gave up vice only because he had found something more 
fascinating. In the second, he is—well, Mirabelli. Or, to 
draw our illustrations from a wider range, Rochester and 
Buckingham: how different is the account of their affairs 
given by the matter-of-fact Pepys, who calls Rochester “ an 
idle rogue,”’ from that tale of their gallant exploits which 
ornaments The Memoirs of Grammont, a book which shares 
the atmosphere of the comedies. How different is Pepys’s 
bald statement of a rascal’s career from the Dorimant 
of Etherege’s Sir Fopling Flutter, and those other gay 
character sketches of the comedy which are usually sup- 
posed to be based upon these notable rakes of the court of 
Charles II.! How different is this world as Evelyn saw 
it in his diary from its gay illusion for the dramatist! 
No, there is much reality; but of true realism, the attempt 
to see things as they are, there is little in these plays. 

But if not realism, what? Is it clever literary height- 
ening which has transformed the world which lay about 
the dramatist into a Utopia of gallantry? That some part 
of this result is due to such a heightening is undeniable. 
Congreve’s exquisite style in itself is sufficient to make 
ugly deeds into “ sounds and sweet airs, that give delight, 
and hurt not.” It gives an indescribable charm to a stage 
world that lacks all moral excellence: 


Millamant. (repeating). “ Like Phoebus sung the no less am’- 
rous boy.” 

Mirabell (who enters). “Like Daphne she, as lovely and as 
coy.” Do you lock yourself up from me, to make my 
search more curious? Or is this pretty artifice con- 
triv’d, to signify that here the chase must end, and my 
pursuit be crown’d; for you can fly no farther? 
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Millamant. Vanity! No I’ll fly and be follow’d to the 
last moment; tho’ I am upon the very verge of matri- 
mony, I expect you shou’d solicit me as much as if I 
were wavering at the gate of a monastery, with one foot 
over the threshold. I'll be solicited to the very last, 
nay, and afterwards. 


But our question is not so answered. Literary height- 
ening is only a means after all. It is only the means by 
which the writer expresses his imaginative conception of 
life. We must look deeper,—to his conception of the life 
about him, for the cause of Congreve’s transformation of 
a very real society into Utopia. 

The truth is that Congreve did not present the life of his 
contemporaries with absolute realism because, like so many 
others before and since, he did not see it realistically. He 
presented not life as it was, but rather the fashionable 
world’s, and his own, conception of the life they were 
leading. What this was can well be seen in the memoirs 
of one of them, the Count of Grammont. These memoirs, 
written in the old age of the Count, by his brother-in-law, 
the talented Anthony Hamilton (who himself had lived at 
the English court), depict, it is true, the court of Charles 
II., not that of William and Mary. But as it is clear that 
the drama of the Orange period is different only in polish 
from that of the first two or three decades after the Resto- 
ration, so it is agreed that the fashionable life of the ’nine- 
ties of the century differed only in degree from that of the 
’sixties and ‘seventies. In these charming if licentious 
memoirs personages of the highest nobility, men of im- 
portance to the State, women whose sovereignty was re- 
nowned, and youths who were preparing for the great 
responsibilities of the nation, all act, as the whirl of 


pleasure carries them up and down, like desperadoes, hoy- 
dens, clowns, spoiled children, or beasts. The beautiful 
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Jennings, “ prettiest and most extraordinary creature in 
England,” and maid of honor to the Duchess of York, 
disguises herself as an orange girl, and goes to the play- 
house. Sydney, “more handsome than the beautiful 
Adonis,” was busy adjusting his curls, but the other fine 
gentlemen soon taught her what was expected of the char- 
acter she had assumed. The rake of rakes, Lord Roches- 
ter, being exiled from court, changed his name and made 
himself familiar with the burgesses, railing against the 
profligacy of the court ladies and such rakes as himself; 
then further disguised himself as a German doctor-astrolo- 
ger that he might do mischief to the sex from a new point 
of vantage. Lady Chesterfield, having deceived both hus- 
band and lover, tempts the latter to follow her forced exile 
from London, then leaves him to freeze till daybreak in the 
mud of a garden. The court laughed at the lover, and 
bitterly condemned the jealousy of the husband! The 
men are known by the mistresses they are besieging; the 
women by their breaches of decorum as much as by their 
beauty and address. ‘ The court,” says Hamilton,’ “ was 
an entire scene of gallantry and amusements, with all the 
politeness and magnificence, which the inclinations of a 
prince, naturally addicted to tenderness and pleasure, 
could suggest ; the beauties were desirous of charming, and 
the men endeavored to please; all studied to set themselves 
off to the best advantage ; some distinguished themselves by 
dancing; others by show and magnificence; some by their 
wit, many by their amours, but few by their constancy.” 
It was not as an “entire scene of gallantry and 
amusements ” that the Puritans characterized this court. 
They called it a brothel; and modern historians are not 
much more complimentary. But to Hamilton it was 
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not ugly, it was not vicious, this court where the king 
kept a harem, and illicit love was the theme by day and 
by night. To him it was no loose riot of the passions, 
however it may have appeared to those who looked on from 
without the circle. He sees not lasciviousness in all these 
wild revellings, but gallantry ; not debauchery, but the free 
pleasures of men of the world; not idle quarrelsomeness, 
but the keenness of honor. He idealizes the profligacy of 
this court; he idealizes the acts of its most graceful and 
its vilest members, so that in his pages they do remain 
“ ingenious and entertaining.” And we do not have to be 
Puritans in order to see that the basis of his Memoirs was 
in no sense realism, that is, an attempt to see things as they 
were in the court. 

But the idealization was not altogether his, although we 
must ascribe some of its success to a mind which, as Horace 
Walpole said, was “superior to the indelicacy of the 
court,” and some to the literary powers of the writer. It 
was also in some measure the idealization of the court 
itself, of the Chevalier de Grammont as he thought of his 
-areer, of Miss Jennings, of Charles in the gaiety of White 
hall. It was the fashionable view of the fashionable vices 
of the age. It was a pose necessary to human nature in 
such circumstances, and especially necessary to a society 
gross in its manners but, by the example of France, and 
the standards of its generation, committed to an assump- 
tion of elegance even in its immoralities. 

And it was the same gay Stuart world, a score of years 
later but still idealizing rakishness, that Congreve studied. 
His society closely resembled that of Charles’s Court, its 
conception of gallant life was the same. Like Hamilton, 
he shared its conception, its tendency to idealize rakish- 
ness, and, as with Hamilton, this prevented his work 
from being realism. Mirabell is wittier than the rakes 
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of Charles’s circle, Millamant is more exquisite, more fas- 
tidious than Miss Stewart and Miss Jennings as they 
appear in Grammont, but they would have been at home in 
the Memoirs. And if Congreve’s literary heightening is 
far greater and far more successful than Hamilton’s, so 
much the greater is his divergence, in spite of the vivid- 
ness of his portraiture, from plain, uncolored realism. 
Have we told the truth of Congreve when we say that 
he was the artist who best idealized libertinism, and thus 
satisfied the desires of his class in his age? Not the 
whole truth. It is certain that Hamilton in some measure, 
and Congreve to a far greater degree, did, in the true 
sense of the word, idealize the life of the libertine, that is. 
they brought out the inner meaning of that life, and with 
varying success distilled what it possessed of grace and of 
charm. But it is even more apparent that they were 
unfortunate enough to do more than this, that they over- 
emphasized (as did, to a greater degree, Congreve’s pre- 
decessors among the dramatists of Charles’s reign, and his 
contemporaries, Farquhar and Vanbrugh) the gross, the 
lascivious, and the cynical in this libertinism. This is 
not idealization. The term does not cover these facts. 
It is too narrow to describe the angle from which these 
writers viewed their world. It cannot denominate the 
impulse which not only made them idealize its libertine 
desires but also caused them to detail affectionately, and 
with complete absence of moral reprobation, its ugly lib- 
ertine deeds. Grant the idealization and there is still a 
cause of causes to be sought and named before you can 


apprehend the inner spirit of these elusive comedies. 
Fiction, the gay and almost worthless fiction of the Res- 
toration period, where the literature of rakishness attains 
its greatest exaggeration, offers unexpected aid in com- 
prehending the far more perfect work of the dramatists. 
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M. Victor Cherbuliez, in a recent article in La Revue des 
Deux Mondes, has discussed in a very interesting fashion 
the vogue of the roué in French literature of the early 
days of Louis XIV., choosing the Gil Blas of Le Sage as 
his prime example. Monsieur, the duke of Orleans, was the 
leader of the fashion as it showed itself in real life; Le 
Sage but one of many contemporary authors who put it 
into fiction. It is scarcely needful to add that novels 
which reflected this spirit of rakishness were widely read 
in England as well as in France. A swarm of stories of 
intrigue in gallant life, translated or imitated from the 
French, poured into English presses from the beginning 
of this period onward. Sometimes they were called 
“romances,” though much shorter, less unreal, and more 
licentious than the heroic romance of Seudéry ; sometimes 
“novels,” which meant then news of amorous adventure, 
real or feigned, among people of quality. The publish- 
ers’ catalogues for these'wwn ts prove that English readers 
were clamoring for such stories, and the subscription after 
many of them, “ by a person of Mality,” as well as their 
courtly atmosphere, shows, at least, the class for which 
they were composed 













This fiction breathes f the very spirit of what Ham- 


ilton migl antry. It contains in exag- 


gerated form ch animated the court that 


condemned jshing the infidelity 
of his lady, an mont to seek amorous adven- 
ture instead of elf, as his practical friend, 
Saint-Evremond advise the more profitable occupa- 
tion of play. And it very often includes, as the frequent 
sub-title, Secret History, proves, a romantic version of 
the actual deeds of the smart set of England or of France. 


The authors are concerned with the pursuit of pleasure as 


practised by a debased chivalry. The chase of woman 
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becomes a gallant war, where men win by renown of their 
victories, and women by their defeats. Elegance is a 
prime requisite; virtue is unfashionable. Worth is meas- 
ured in terms of wit; and spiritual eminence, when it 
appesrs, by the fastidiousness which determines the pleas- 
ure to be sought. With less truth to the life about them, 
with less art, and with less success, these novelists work 
in the field which was tilled in a more masterly fashion by 
the comic dramatists of the age. 

It was in this field of gallant narrative that Aphra 
Behn, the one English writer of powerful fiction in the 
age, won a distinction which has been at least as durable 
as her reputation as a dramatist. It was in this field that 
the young Congreve, then only a boy, made his first adven- 
ture into literature with Incognita: or Love and Duty 
Reconcil'd, a little novel which reflects with some charm 
but no originality the spirit of the period. And from the 
later stories of Mrs. Manley and Mrs. Haywood scores of 
less worthy and much more licentious examples could be 
chosen to show how thorough was the attempt to render 
interesting, attractive, and romantic, a life which was 
sometimes vicious, often unprincipled, and always unre- 
strained. 

The young Congreve asserts in the preface to his Incog- 
nita that the so-called “no of a more familiar 
nature than the heroic roma at it comes nearer to 
us with its intrigues, its accidents, and events which are 
neither unreal nor unprecedented. This is true, but these 
novels are in no sense realism. There is, to an even 
greater extent than in the comedies, a heightening of all 
which emphasizes the delights of amorous pleasure-seek- 
ing, of ali which throws a glamour over rakishness. The 
reckless gallants of Scarron’s Innocent Adultery (that 
book which Lucy in The Rivals thrust into The Whole 
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Duty of Man), the dashing adventuresses of Mrs. Hay- 
wood, are pictures of the gay libertine with all that the 
libertine would dislike left out, all that he would like to 
be or to do heightened, exaggerated, as adequately as the 
rather moderate powers of the authors would permit. It 
is the language of romance, of the heroic romance of 
Seudéry, and of the heroic tragedy, which these creatures 
speak when they rise towards the climax of their stories. 
And romance of a different order has colored the actions 
which are given them, the sentiments they express, and 
the view of life which their creators must be supposed to 
have possessed. The libertine of these novels is as roman- 
tic as his language. The conception of life held by the 
novelist is romantic. And the comedy of this period, 
which, in spite of its notable differences in style and in 
restraint, handles libertinism in this very fashion, has also 
a basis of romance. 

Blinded by the hot romance of Byron, Keats, and 
Tennyson, of Shakespeare and of Marlowe, critics have 
sometimes been too narrow in their limitations of the 
romantic view of life. Romance for a romantic period 
is the light that never was on land or sea; but in more 
prosaic times it may also be the light that never was in 
ball-room or coffee-house. Wax candles and flambeaux 
may supply it as truly if not so nobly as moonlight, or 
the rays of setting suns. Rakes and women no better 
than they should be may seek it as keenly, if not so hero- 
ically, as fiery-souled Childe Harolds, or pure-hearted 
Juliets. The roué has his especial romance and by such 
romance much of the noble and the ignoble in the literature 
of this period was colored. In the empty grandiloquence 
and strained passions of the tragedies of Dryden, Otway, 
and Lee, in the heroic absurdity of the fiction of a Seudéry 
or a Boyle, is to be found the remains of the powerful 
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romance of an earlier age. As a recent historian of our 
drama has observed, it was in such work that the Restora- 
tion gratified what was left of the old romantic fervor. 
But the rakish novel which we have just been describing, 
and the rakish comedy, are not unromantic because they 
are so different from the heroie fiction and the heroic 
drama. They descend to deeds, thoughts, and desires 
which were more possible, more prosaic, and lower in tone. 
They are full of literal transcripts of grossness; real life 
is their model, at least with the comedies; they admit 
moods of the realist, such as the cynical and the satiric; 
yet there is romance in the angle from which the writer 
views his libertine world. 

This is very obvious in the rakish novel, but unsatisfac- 
tory. The romance is seldom successful; indeed the best 
stories are those in which the least glamour and the most 
reality are given to the rake, as for example in Gil Blas. 
The verbiage of decadent heroics encumbers the pages of 
the specimens which England produced, and is mingled 
with a thoroughly hypocritical morality. Heroic romance 
joins with rakish romance to form a compound which is 
muddy even when it is not vile. Again, in Grammont’s 
Memoirs the romance is less obvious, since it is confined 
to the point of view of the writer. It is just sufficient to 
prevent his charmingly real figures from being realism. 
It was in the comedies that the romantic attitude towards 
gallantry produced its greatest effects. 

Much in these comedies is essentially unromantic. The 
playwrights were realists by bent, like the Dryden of the 
satires, like Swift, like Pope. They were inclined to- 
wards satire, towards criticism, towards an unsparing 
exhibition of life as they saw it. As every one knows, 
their representation of society is far more gross, their 


dialogue more indecent, their incidents more exceptionable 
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than was the case with Moliére and the French school from 
whom they learned so much of their trade. Much too in 
this drama is essentially Jacobean. Many characters, 
many incidents, and many dialogues are as like to Ben 
Jonson as their authors could make them, and so are remi- 
niscent of a past age rather than symptomatic of a new one. 
And even in their romance the Restoration playwrights 
saw no forest of Arden, no Athenian wood, or coast of 
Bohemia. Nevertheless, behind their cynical studies of 
would-be gallants, and their sympathetic portraits of free 
livers and free lovers, was the attempt to discover some 
Utopia of gallantry, as Lamb with his keen intuition 
named the world of their stage. They sought their own 
romance. 

Too frequently, as one might expect from such an enter- 
prise, the license which accompanied their view of life 
resulted in such grossness and sensuality that the names 
of these writers have been blackened for posterity. Con- 
greve in his first play, The Old Bachelor, presents a 
eynical outlaw from sexual morality, and two young 
rakes who pursue libertinism in its most ardent forms. 
In the rollicking atmosphere of the play these characters 
are no longer, as in real life, mere evidences of barbarism 
or degeneracy. The young author partly succeeds in 
imposing upon us his conception of the libertinism he was 
depicting. Nevertheless, this attempt to make attractive 
the grosser attributes of the rake is clearly unfortunate. 
The ugly blackness of word or deed shows through the 
rose of the spot-light. The writer has applied literary 
heightening to life of a kind better left to the realist. THis 


romantic view of “ sporting-life ” has led him to attempt a 
gilding of dirt. Wycherley, Etherege, Vanbrugh sin with 


him and far more deeply. 
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But on the other hand, if there is any virtue, or any 
charm in the life whose excesses we term libertinism, this 
romantic view was sure to bring it out. And in truth in 
all the plays which lift themselves above mere grossness 
some traces are to be found of the fastidiousness, the lib- 
erality, the grace which when attained were better attained 
by this libertine generation than by any other. Congreve 
was the least gross, the most skilful, and the finest of the 
dramatists. In his plays, gallantry is truly romantic. 
The weary worldlings whom he loved to depict disengage 
themselves from the imperfections of libertinism, and 
move away from their unlovely companions in the caste. 
Mellefont in The Double Dealer, Angelica in Love for 
Love, most ofall Mirabell and Millamant in The Way of 
the World, are all true products of a rakish society. They 
could have bloomed nowhere else. Follow Mirabell through 
his play and you will see that he has denied himself nothing 
that furthers his pleasure. But his pleasure is now not 
avarice or debauchery, it is the exquisite Millamant. 
That charming personality is also libertine. She is virtu- 
ous to be sure, but out of contempt for her lovers and a nice 
fastidiousness. When her capricious mind is in a fine 
rage of distemper for the crudities of her drunken suitor, 
Wilful, it is the verse of Suckling which discharges her 
pent-up emotion, Suckling the poet of gallantry, who 
dwells upon lust! But though libertine, Millamant is not 
gross. Her mind is as exquisite as her body. She jests 
at the delights of pleasure-seeking until they become pi- 
quant. She enriches worldliness, and tempers sensuality 
by taste. It is Mirabell’s power to refine upon the rela- 
tions of sex, his desire to make love to the mind as well 
as to the body, which attracts her. And reciprocally, in 
loving her this roué lifts his ideal from the gross. All 
this is the vision of a romanticist; and it follows naturally 
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that, for all its verisimilitude, his work has sometimes the 
glamour, and the imaginative appeal of romance. 

Thus, to return to our questions, it was this romanticiz- 
ing of the libertinism of Stuart life which makes the finest 
of Congreve’s plays to seem a Utopia of gallantry wherein 
ian sins without serious injury to the moral sense of the 
reader. His best characters, though relatively true to life, 
act, as Lamb’s phrase suggests, in a world idealized by 
romance, the world in which a libertine society wished to 
believe. Thus Lamb’s phrase is a good phrase, and a true 
critical summary of the most distinctive quality of Re- 
storation drama. It merely needs to be explained ; and the 
explanation is that where gallantry was in question Con 
greve wrote not realism but romance. It is this which 
gives to the literature which he left a flavor of peculiar 
piquancy, to be found nowhere else in English but in the 
work of his contemporaries, and there obscured by the 
errors which accompanied so rash an attempt. And it is 
this which may give to his plays their most interesting 
claim upon greatness. 

This interpretation of Congreve’s work, and particu- 
larly of his attitude towards the society of which he wrote, 
is confirmed by, and may serve to explain, the strange con- 
trast between his private life and the gay licentiousness 
of his plays. Aside from an almost respectable intrigue 
with the Bracegirdle, a fondness for good wine, and a 
weakness for high society, nothing is charged against 
him. In the one published group of his familiar letters, 
letters written to Joseph Keally of Ireland, a friend of his 
inner circle and of as close an intimacy as Congreve per- 
mitted to men, he appears, at the time of The Way of the 
World and shortly after, as a portly gentleman of retiring 
habits, more solicitous for his income than for gay pleas- 
ures, joking solemnly or lamenting over his dog, Sappho, 
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and far more likely to remind one of Gray or of Addison 
than of the witty, careless debauchees of his fancy. Even 
Mirabell, who in refinement and in fastidiousness is like 
Congreve, and has by some been supposed to represent 
him, is only less unlike than the others to this quiet, 
scholarly gentleman of private tastes, and most reputable 
habits. But grant the romantic point of view, the ideal- 
izing tendency, and this contrast which has puzzled his 
biographers is no longer so surprising. In actual experi- 
ence we know that he partook only of the finer flavors of 
gallantry, such flavors as the charm of his society, and the 
delicacy of his relations with women might lead us to sup- 
pose that he would enjoy. But if in imagination he sym- 
pathized with libertine ideals, it is natural that in his 
writing he should make (often too readily) a romance of 
gallantry from the exploits of a rake. Goethe, though 
sound and sane himself, gave an impulse as well as a 
needed vigor to sentimentality in his Sorrows of Werther. 
And correspondingly this dramatist, though most respect- 
able in his private affairs, applauded as well as beautified 
a wild libertinism in his comedies. 

Again, this interpretation of Congreve explains per- 
haps, certainly is supported by, the strange position of 
the dramatist in a controversy which still echoes in Eng- 
lish literature. It was in Jeremy Collier’s A Short View 
of the English Stage (1698) that the justifiable irritation 
against the licentiousness of the contemporary drama 
found its most impressive voice. In 1698 the playwrights 
of the reign of William III. were at their height. It was 
specifically against them that Collier, who was Jacobite 
in party, but Puritan in ovtlook, directed his attack; and 
if his complaint seems often to be against the English 
stage in general, as some critics have maintained, this was 
only because his advocacy of a moral purpose in stage 
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representation made him fall foul of great names in ear- 
lier periods. The Elizabethans suffer but little at his 
hands, even the foul-penned Wycherley, whose work was 
done, comes off but lightly, and the vials of his wrath are 
reserved, as was indeed fitting, for his active contempor- 
aries, the writers then composing for the stage. 

Collier’s wrath was to be dreaded. His cause was holy, 
his prejudice vast, his style a chopping, smashing instru- 
ment with which he smote and hewed regardless of the 
arguments he left unprotected. Congreve and his con- 


temporaries were charged with four misdemeanors: dis- 


respect to the “ quality ”; disrespect to God’s ministers ; 
the countenancing of indecent or immoral behavior; and 
profanity. 

The first charge we cannot take seriously, and Congreve 
did not fail to answer his part of it successfully in his 
Amendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Cita- 
tions, a little pamphlet which represents his contributions 
to what became a battle of the presses. Nor is the second 
accusation driven home with any palpable success. It 
was the last two items which troubled the dramatists. It 
was profanity which Collier cried out against most rag- 
ingly. It was indecency which remained as proved in the 
judgment of posterity. 

Now the so-called profanities which Collier finds in 
Congreve’s work are profanities by convention only; 
Shakespeare is guilty of such indiscretions as often as 
Congreve; a modern writer of comic opera much more 
often. 3ut the indecencies of language which Collier 
charges upon him are not conventions, even when trivial ; 
the licentiousness of action and of spirit which he points 
out are not to be denied or explained away. Yet Con- 
greve’s answer is only the child’s “ You’re another!” The 
lewdness, so he says, is in Collier’s mind; his adversary is 
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one of those writers characterized by Ben Jonson who 
“suck the poison of Books.” And this weak defence is 
rendered more feeble by an irritation which spreads 
through the remainder of the Amendments. Was this 
keen analyst of character unable to see the inconsistency 
of his argument? Was this keen wit unable to defend 
himself? Was the most brilliant comedy-writer of the 
day unable to grasp the incongruity of his own position ? 
Why was he at loss to oppose, unable to confess, a charge 
of indecency too easily proven upon the body of his works ? 

The seeming (and the usual) answer is that he per- 
fectly understood the nature of his offence, and was 
ashamed to confess his guilt. But a careful reading of 
the Amendments leaves a strong impression that this is not 
the right one. If he had wished to conceal his iniquities 
he would have been more clever about it. He would not 
have puzzled Collier (and later critics) by denying that 
there was indecency where to us it is too apparent. He 
would have instituted such complete or partial defences as 
a critic of his acumen would have well known how to offer. 
He would not, like one of his own fools, have left his 
flanks unguarded while he stopped to vilify his opponent’s 
literary style! But regard this attack from Congreve’s 
point of view, and the dramatist’s wild return begins to 
seem more comprehensible. Congreve, as we have seen, 
had endeavored to present his class’s conception of gallant 
life. This attempt was not immoral. It had nothing to 
do with morality, except indirectly in the possible effect 
of a stage presentation. He had created the charming 
Angelica and Cynthia, Mellefont and Valentine; Mira- 
bell and Millamant were forming in his brain. He had 
also, after the manner of his time, admitted too much of 
the licentiousness of the world from which these charac- 
ters sprang. In this last he was morally culpable. Per- 
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haps he would have conceded it in some measure if he had 
been given the chance: he tacitly concedes it by the sweeter 
language and purer action of The Way of the World, 
which came after Collier’s attack. But he was not given 
the chance. Collier made the true charge that these dra- 
matists were presenting upon the stage, manners preju- 
dicial to publie morality ; but he made it as subordinate to, 
as a part of, the untrue charge—untrue at least for Con- 
greve—that their real purpose was to set lewdness and evil 
as an example for English life. ‘“‘ Thus we see,” he says, 
“ what a fine time Lewd People have on the English Stage. 
No Censure, no mark of Infamy, no Mortification must 
touch them. They keep their Honour untarnish’d and 
carry off the Advantage of their Character. They are set 
up the Standard of Behaviour and the Masters of Cere- 
mony, and Sense. And at last that the Example may 
work the better, they generally make them rich, and happy, 
and reward them with their own Desires.” All of these 
statements except the last are true, but the implication that 
the writers referred to were unprincipled counsellors of sin 
was, so far as Congreve is concerned, false. It was natur- 
ally this, the main charge, that Congreve tried to meet. 
He failed. With his Stuart point of view, his callousness 
to indecency, and his sympathy for the weaknesses of the 
gallant life, he was unable to meet it squarely, because he 
was unable to disentangle his innocence from his guilt. 
He tried to defend the defensible and the indefensible 
together, and the weak and irritable Amendments was the 
result. Even so a painter accused of immorality in his 
depiction of the nude might hesitate to admit an undue 
freedom of portrayal lest he should seem to be confessing 
that prurience was the aim of his work. 

The confusion of mind which led to Congreve’s failure 
in this controversy, to his manifest irritation, and to the 
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sulkiness which shows itself in later dramatic criticism, 
and which may have been one motive for his retirement 
from the stage, is almost entirely due to his romantic 
conception of gallantry and the vices and virtues which 
accompanied it. There is complete incompatibility be- 
tween his tolerant, or humorous, or rose-colored concep- 
tion of the gallant pleasures and weaknesses of society, 
and Collier’s, which was that of a moralist without imagi- 
nation. Both were partly wrong: Congreve in staging the 
evil in libertinism without consideration of its moral 
effect ; Collier in attacking the dramatist because his plays 
were not composed for the purpose of inculeating laws of 
right-living. Neither could have comprehended the other, 
but Congreve suffered most, since he was rendered incapa- 
ble of reply. 

The great controversy was really a struggle between 
irreconcilable societies. Congreve was blind to the vices 
which the moralists reprobated, because he was a connois- 
seur in the rare and excellent refinements which he found, 
or imagined, in the Stuart world. Like Shakespeare, he 
was strictly unmoral in his writings; like Moliére most 
brilliant when his characters were godless epicureans ; and 
a fastidious worldliness, tempered by romance, mellowed 
by a subtle melancholy, and illumined by wit, was the 
atmosphere in which alone his spirit expanded. It was 
in this atmosphere that he carried the idealization of the 
libertine beyond coarseness into the admirable Mirabell 
and Millamant. But Collier, blind to these charms, saw 
far more truly the dangers of accompanying vice. And 
Collier prevailed. Libertinism, having passed the bounds 
of safety, began to go out of fashion. The works of Addi- 
son, Steele, Swift, even Pope, show that in the eyes of the 
generation which came to the front about 1700 the gay 
sins of the Cavaliers, if still peccadilloes, were no longer 
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merely romantic. The rake was beginning to be unpopii- 
lar among some of the most influential of * the quality ” ; 
the times were preparing to enjoy a novelist’s criticism 
of such a character in the Lovelace of Clarissa Harlowe. 

Congreve yielded a little before this movement, for his 
Way of the World, which contains his noblest refinements 
upon libertinism, is more decent than his other plays. And 
then at thirty years of age he threw up his part and left 
the stage. Was it laziness? For we know he was lazy. 
Was he discouraged by the partial failure of The Way of 
the World? These explanations are not in themselves 
sufficient. Was it not also because his sensitive spirit felt 
the cold blast of a new, an uncomprehending criticism, 
and shrank? The Way of the World did not fail merely 
because libertinism was going out of fashion. Plays of 
Farquhar and Vanbrugh of far greater licentiousness suc- 
ceeded at a later date. But Congreve was expecting mis- 
apprehension of some kind. “ Little of it was prepared,” 
he writes in the preface, “for that general taste which 
seems now to be predominant in the palates of our audi- 
ence. . . . It is only by the countenance of . . . the few 
so qualify’d, that such who write with care and pains can 
hope to be distinguish’d.” And in the prologue: 


Satire he thinks, you ought not to expect; 
For so reformed a town, who dares correct? 


So exquisite a master of the arts of literary refinement 
felt sooner and more keenly than his fellow dramatists the 
coming of the adverse wave which, threatening the gross, 
seemed to threaten the fine also. There were Colliers in 
his audiences who had no better name than bawdry for 
the life over which he had thrown some glamour of 
romance. 
Henry Serpe Cansy. 
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Il.—SOME TENDENCIES OF ITALIAN LYRIC 
POETRY IN THE TRECENTO 


It is not easy to form an adequate conception of the 
course of Italian lyric poetry in the fourteenth century ; 
partly because not all the relevant material has been pub- 
lished,’ partly because the admitted faults of the period 
have been held to justify a neglect of most of its represen- 
tatives in favor of a concentrating of attention on the great 
names of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio. Such an atti- 
tude, however, involves the disregard of much that is 
needed for an accurate view of the time, and the neglect of 
many poets who, while not uniformly inspired, give us 
much of genuine beauty and significance. It is accord- 
ingly my design to set forth, in broad but not unfaithful 
fashion, the main causes which gave this large body of 
verse not only its easily noted defects, but also its real, tho 
not always recognized, merits. 


I 


The first tentative essays of Italian lyric were, as all 
know, taken over and transfigured by the Tuscan school of 
the dolce stil nuovo, which, initiated by Guinizelli, was 
brought by Cavalcanti to Florence, where it soon assem- 
bled a little band united by common aims and high achieve- 


The most accessible collections are Carducci’s Antica Lirica Itali- 
ana and Volpi’s Rime di Trecentisti Minori (both Florence, 1907), 
reference to which is made by the abbreviations ALI and 7M re- 
spectively. Numerous poems, however, must be sought in scattered 
and often recondite publications, and a considerable body of mate- 
rial has never been printed at all. The best general history of the 
period is Volpi, Zl Trecento (Milan, 1898). 
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ment. We do not always realize how brief was the real 
duration of this school; a comparatively short period 
sufficed for the gathering of its members and the setting 
forth of its message. The most characteristic work of its 
poets, like the scholastic mode of thought which had led 
to it, belongs almost wholly to the Dugento; nay, even be- 
fore the end of the century Dante had already shown ten- 
dencies in his lyrics which pointed to new developments. 
Yet the accomplishment of the school had been very great. 
Its members, for the first time in the history of Italian 
poetry, had been free, in full command of their means, to 
express themselves as they would; and their legacy was a 
lyrical technique rich in subtle and varied stanza-forms, 
and expressed in a most carefully chosen vocabulary. 
They had also made the canzone a vehicle of abstract 
thought, by discussing the true nature of love; a tendency 
which Dante had carried further by his close analysis of 
some of love’s attendant virtues. His departure from the 
circle of strictly stil nuovo ideas had also led him, in the 
rime pietrose, to seek an expression of vivid personal 
emotion which should be as directly and humanly rendered 
as possible. The perfected lyrical technique through 
which the new conception of love had been set forth, and 
the new range of subjects to which Dante’s genius had 
pointed the way, were thus the basis of development which 
the school offered its successors. 

The civil strife in Florence which, in 1302, cast out 


Dante, along with Petrarch’s father and many more, 
marked the end of the school as a unified group, but not, 
of course, the end of its influence. Indeed, one result of 
the dispersal of the school was a revival of interest in 
poetry in regions where it had previously been less culti- 
vated. Thus Dante’s sojourn in the Veneto, at the very 
end of his career, led to a brief movement, shown in such 
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men as Giovanni Quirini and Niccold de’ Rossi. The 
latter, a native of Treviso, was not only a poet himself, 
but a student of the poems of others. We still possess the 
codex ' which he compiled about 1325, as a repository of 
much work of his predecessors, including Dante and Cino 


da Pistoia, and of his own poems. Among the latter a 
minute imitation of Cavaleanti’s famous Donna mi prega, 
accompanied by a lengthy Latin commentary, shows a 
pious attempt to perpetuate the older scholastic attitude 
at a time when it had really lost its value. Cino da Pi- 
stoia, most voluminous and unequal of the school to which 
he does not entirely belong, was active until his death in 
1336—an event lamented by the youthful Petrarch, whom 
he doubtless influenced. Sennueccio del Bene and Matteo 
Frescobaldi ? carried on the tradition of the stil nuovo 
to the middle of the century; to the same group seemingly 
belongs Jacopo Cecchi, whose two canzoni (ALI, nos. 97 
and 98) are technically very close to stil nuovo types. 
The precise relation of their work to what had preceded 
has yet to be adequately studied ; but it is unquestionably 
to be defined as survival rather than as actual growth. 
The one poet who possessed sufficient genius to make the 
realistic tendency of the sti] nuovo the starting-point of a 
fresh development is Fazio degli Uberti. I have else- 
where * briefly discussed his relation to Dante, and the 
character of his work, and hence may merely note here 
that his best poems effected a readjustment of what was 
most vital in the stil nuovo to the new currents of the age 


? Published by G. Lega, J] Canzoniere Vaticano Barberiniano La- 
tino 3953, Bologna, 1915. For the date, see introduction, p. xxxiii. 

* The poems of the former are practically complete in 7M, pp. 27- 
39; those of the latter were edited by Carducci, Pistoia, 1866. 

*See Fazio degli Uberti as a Lyric Poet, in Romanic Review, Vv, 
pp. 350 ff. 
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which, had a consistent transition from old to new been 
possible, would have brought notable results. As it was, 
he clearly indicated the fresh paths open to lyric poetry, 
and did much to shape its course; but a complete realiza- 
tion of these tendencies was forbidden by the age itself, 


for reasons now to be examined. 


I] 


No study of the Trecento can be adequate which does 
not begin with a realization of the effect of changed politi- 
cal conditions on society at large. The strife of Empire 
and Papacy which had rent the previous century was, 
after the death of Henry VII. and the removal of the 
Papal seat to Avignon, practically a dead issue. The 
names of Guelf and Ghibelline still survived, and the em- 
perors—notably Ludwig of Bavaria and Charles IV. of 
Luxemburg—still endeavored to influence Italian affairs: 
with some resultant echoes in literature, but little real 
effect. Yet the internal conflicts of Italy were as keen as 
ever, save that now they centered about the efforts of a 
host of petty princes or soldiers of fortune to gain or 
consolidate local power at the expense of the decaying 
communes ; while greater rulers—Robert of Naples in the 
south, and Visconti in the north—cherished the ambition 
of bringing the entire land under their control. As a 
result of these incessant struggles, little continuous quiet 
was possible; and lvrie poets, like other citizens, were 
often exiles, compelled to frequent changes of residence, 
and unable to establish a durable tradition in their art, 


or to write in leisure and tranquillity. 

It is further true that many poets of the time were of 
humble origin, and hence obliged to eke out a living be- 
tween desultory practice of some learned profession and 
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the favor of some prince who would employ them in minor 
diplomatic or political capacity, or in even more menial 
service. Even Fazio, tho he could boast descent from 
Farinata. was by that very descent born into exile, and 
condemned to seek service where he could find it. Con- 
strained to put his Muse at the disposal of Scaligers and 
Visconti, he failed even so to escape the pangs of poverty 
and neglect ; and what was true of one who possessed high 
lineage and geniune gifts would be all the more true of 
mer of more dubious talents and humbler birth. They 
could hardly fail to seek what they might at some court, 
generally in northern Italy—at Bologna, for instance, 
under the rule of Giovanni d’Oleggio, and most of all 
with the Visconti. Changes of allegiance were naturally 
frequent, as the favor which they enjoyed waned, or as 
their benefactors were driven from power in the perpetual 
strife of factions. Their prosperity was at best uncertain, 
the esteem in which they were held scant; the danger of 
withdrawal of protection involved constant peril of pov- 
erty, the shifting of residence favored vagabondage and 
all its attendant vices. 

We can scarcely wonder that such conditions fostered 
many poems neither limpid nor cheerful. They directly 
inspired a whole class of lyrics—invectives against ever- 
threatening poverty,’ or against Fortune that ruled the 
world so ill; long catalogs of personal defects, or more 
or less futile promises of repentance. Fazio himself found 
material here, tho his descent and his innate power kept 
him, for the most part, from undignified excess. Per- 


*Cf. the poem O poverta, come tu sei un manto, in Renier’s Fazio, 
p- 177, and the similar, tho inferior, O povertd, che ti distrugga 
Iddio, printed by S. Debenedetti in Boll. della Societa Filologica 
Romana, N. S., 11 (1912), p. 17, who adds references to other poems 
on the theme. 
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haps impelled by his example, his eccentric friend Antonio 
da Ferrara devised that most characteristic form, the 
disperata. This, as the name implies, is a graduated 
series of curses, ranging from the universe in general, 
through the poet’s parents, to his own personal short- 
comings. Even tho poets found, in the harsh conditions 
of the age and the abundance of their failings, opportunity 
for occasional vivid phrases, the general tendency of such 
poems must obviously be toward the grotesque or the 
trivial, especially when, as was often the case, it was un- 
controlled by any fine moral or critical sense. 

It follows that we need not be surprised at the discovery 
that our knowledge of the lives of these hapless poets is in 
the highest degree fragmentary. Occasional allusions in 
the class of poems just discussed, and occasional documents 
accidentally preserved, may cast a momentary light, im- 
mediately withdrawn; or the references in some poem 
written in connection with a particular event may enable 
us to fix the residence of its writer at a given moment. 
To illustrate this state of affairs, let us glance at what we 
know of the careers of two typical figures, Antonio da 
Ferrara and Bartolommeo da Castel della Pieve. 


III 


Antonio de’ Beccari * was born at Ferrara, in the year 
1315, as he himself states. His father, a butcher (hence 
the family name), contrived to give his two sons, Antonio 
and Niccold, a good classical education, but, in the for- 
mer’s case at least, with rather dubious results. . Antonio, 


*The most complete account of his life and writings is Ezio Levi’s 
Antonio e Niccold da Ferrara, in Atti e Memorie della Deputazione 
Ferrarese di Storia Patria, vol. xtx (1909), on chapter v of which 
the ensuing paragraph is based. 
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tho endowed with a quick and eager mind, soon fell into 
habits of dissipation, especially of gambling; and, despite 
occasional efforts at reform, he became a thorough vaga- 
bond. In 1343 he was at Bologna, where in the next year 
he committed an assault on a Florentine minstrel, and 
was in consequence banished, to spend the ensuing period 
in poverty and wandering. He returned to Bologna, how- 
ever, and in 1350 secured a formal pardon. For the next 
decade he used Bologna as his base of operations, making 
thence frequent excursions to the neighboring courts: 
now enjoying the favor of their rulers, now indulging in 
such exploits as setting the aitar-candles before Dante’s 
tomb at Ravenna, as Sacchetti vividly relates (novella 
exxi). In 1353 he was in Venice, in the company of 
Petrarch, whom he soon forsook in order to squander his 
substance among the gamblers of the Rialto, until he was 
fain to pawn his valise, as he describes in an amusing 
pair of sonnets (7'M, pp. 50, 51), and retreat to Padua. 
When, in 1360, Bologna passed under the control of the 
Church, Antonio withdrew to Tuscany, where we lose 
sight of him, and where he probably died not long after 
1364; for his disordered career had brought him a pre- 
mature old age, making him speak of himself as vecchio e 
canuto at forty-two. 

Our knowledge of Antonio’s life is much illuminated 
by. the numerous autobiographic details included in his 
poems, notably in the five capitoli ? addressed to the Vir- 
gin. In the most powerful of these, the third, he gives us 
an unflinching self-portrait. At first he proudly records 
his early promise, and its inconsistency with his present 


estate: 


* Printed by Bini, Rime e Prose del Buon Secolo, Lucca, 1852, pp. 
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Costui non nacque a viver cogli pravi; 
Anzi concedé tanta di ragione, 
Che molta gente fe’ meravigliare, 
Essendo ancor d’ et& puro garzone (terz. 9, 10) ; 


but he soon passes to frank admission of his disordered 
and irresponsible way of living, and, knowing well enough 
his essential instability, gives his verdict on it with re- 
strained bitterness: 
Egli @ ben ver che talor gli rincresce 
Questa cose lascive, e par volere 
Seguir quell’ opre che in fama accresce. 
Sta pure un poco, tu ’] vedrai cadere; 
In lui virtd né fermezza non dura, 
Che la ragion sottomette al volere (terz. 35, 36). 


Precisely when he wrote the famous disperata (7M, p. 47) 
does not appear; but it touches on most of the hapless cir- 





cumstances of his life—his childhood, his unprofitable 
studies, his vain services to the great—and bitterly curses 
his father’s ill-starred efforts for his advancement, and 
his own failure to profit by them. No poetry of the time 
gives us a more vivid picture of the havoc wrought in a 
truly gifted and sensitive nature by the pitfalls of the age; 
even tho it is at times overdrawn and pedantic, the cry of 
a tortured soul breaks through, and speaks with dignity 
and passion. 

Bartolommeo da Castel della Pieve,* tho not (so far as 
we can tell) a vagabond like Antonio, was scarcely happier 
or more settled in his mode of life. Born, early in the 
Trecento, in the sleepy little Umbrian town later famous 
as the birthplace of Perugino, he became a wandering 
teacher, or maestro, finding a livelihood where he might. 


He too was at Bologna, in the service of Giovanni d’Oleg- 


*See F. Novati, Bartolommeo da Castel della Pieve, in Giornale 
Storico xm, pp. 181 ff., for an account of his life and works. 
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gio; later he spent some time in Tuscany, exchanging son- 
nets with Sacchetti, and letters with Salutati, who praised 
his Latin style and exhorted him to the study of theology. 
In 1370 he wrote a canzone to offer good advice to the 
Perugines, who had just submitted to the Pope; and soon 
thereafter he decided to seek his fortune in the North 
with some Lombard prince. On reaching Brescia he was 
(for no cause, he says) cast into jail, but opportunely 
rescued by the Podesta, Manfredino da Sassuolo, himself 
an exile, who made him tutor to his sons. Here our in- 
formation stops; and we can only hope that he did not live 
to witness the betrayal and death of his benefactor in 
1389. 

Not many of Bartolommeo’s poems can be read with 
pleasure throughout; yet, despite his insecure command of 
form, and his undigested learning, he had shrewd flashes 
of common sense, and sundry gleams of true poetry evoked 
by the realistic trend of his time. His most popular can- 
zone, Cruda, selvaggia, fugitiva e fera (TM, p. 73), tho 
abundantly illustrative of his faults, rises at times to a 
swiftness and vigor of expression that reminds us of Fazio, 
as in this stanza: 

Deh, per Dio, corre e allegra ti specchia 
Vagheggiando te stessa e immaginando 
Con un vago piacer le tue bellezze; 

E per tua compagnia prendi una vecchia 
Che si ricordi del bel tempo quando 

La prese amor nelle prime vaghezze; 

E tu riguarda ben le sue fattezze, 

Le sue parole ascolta e’ sospir soi, 

Ed al tuo specchio poi 


Ritorna e mira i tuoi biondi capelli, 
Mira le fresche rose e’ fiori e’ gigli 


*For our knowledge of these events we are indebted to a letter by 
Bartolommeo himself, printed by Novati, p. 204. 
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Che ’ntorno a’ tuoi begli occhi 

Vernan, che par che fiocchi 

Dal tuo bel viso un ciel di nuove stelle, 

La tua candida gola e le mammelle 

Che ’n sul bel petto par ciascuna un fiore: 
Po’ pensa cid che vali senza amore. 


Nor are the lines in which his betrayed maiden sends 
forth the song that tells her sad tale ® without a quiet but 
sincere sentiment: 

La crudel vita e ’1 mio dolor tu ’] sai; 

Novellal dunque fanciullescamente, 

Che forse dama o mie simil servente 

D’amor farai, per mia pieta, divise 

Da tanto caso; e di’: Quel che conquise 

Questa fanciulla e fe’ di sé crudele 

Fu dolce gusto d’amorosa fele. 


sy the lives of these two hapless poets we may sutffi- 
ciently judge of the disadvantages under which many 
writers of the Trecento were fain to exist, whether through 
their own vices, like Antonio, or, as we may charitably 
conjecture in the case of Bartolommeo, through low estate 
and capricious fortune. We can scarcely wonder that 
their poems should be largely ingpired by the desire to win 
the favor of a patron, or should reflect, in lament or impre- 
cation, the troubled conditions which gave them birth. 
Except in these latter cases, with their obvious opportuni- 
ties for lapses of taste, poetry which was the direct out- 
come of a desire for personal expression must needs be of 
subordinate utility. Moreover, even when the impulse 
was there, it had to strive against certain other tendencies 
which, in less obvious but equally certain fashion, led it 
astray from its true aim, and hampered its development. 


5See the canzone Accorr’ uomo, accorr’ womo, ogni uom soccorra, 


printed by Novati, p. 214. 
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IV 


We could be confident, even without the testimony of 
Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia, that the poets of the stil 
nuovo were of a genuinely critical temper. The care 
shown in choice of vocabulary, in construction of stanzas, 
in coherence of thought, indicates a close attention to such 
technical matters of which Dante’s treatise is merely an 
extensive and definitive confirmation. But in the new age 
such an interest was hard pressed by the dispersive ten- 
dencies of society just discussed, which made it practically 
impossible for poets to secure the leisure needed for calm 
reflection on the technical problems of their art. This 
state of affairs involved certain consequences of a more 
strictly literary sort which combined with the others to 
promote the disintegration of pure lyric. 

We note, first of all, a decided tendency to make the 
canzone a vehicle for strange subjects. Thus Dante’s son 
Piero employs it to defend his father’s memory against 
the charge of heresy; * and poet after poet presses it into 
the service of moralizing and would-be philosophical dis- 
cussion of abstract themes. Lyrics of such a reflective cast 
had of course been written by earlier Italian poets, nota- 
bly Guittone d’Arezzo and those whom he influenced ; they 
had received the sanction of Dante; and it is therefore not 
remarkable that the poets of the Trecento should have fol- 
lowed such precedents. Sturdy Bindo Bonichi,? who was 
practically a contemporary of Dante, wrote almost exclu- 
sively on such topics, with occasional touches of shrewd 


* See the canzone Queste sette arti liberali in versi (TM, p. 43), in 
which each art is allotted a stanza for her plea. 

*Cf. I. Sanesi, Bindo Bonichi da Siena e le sue Rime, in Giornale 
Storico, xvu1, p. 1. The poems were edited by Ferrari (Bologna, 
1857). 
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observation or satiric humor, tho not, for the most part, 
with much felicity of expression. He was a native of 
Siena, a merchant who held sundry responsible offices in 
his city, evidently devoted much time to study, and later 
became an oblate of Santa Maria della Misericordia, dying 
in 1337. His younger follower, Gregorio d’Arezzo,*® shows 
similar traits, except that he was a physician, and had a 
somewhat lighter touch. Occasional bits of realism en- 
liven the soberness of their poems, as in this little genre 
scene from Gregorio: 

Quand’ uom torna a veder la sua famiglia 

Con foggia nuova di paese strano, 

Non @ a mano a mano 

Conosciuto per padre dai suo’ nati; 

Ma poi che l’uno e lV’altro si consiglia, 

Tutti lo miran, tutti onor li fanno, 


Come color che sanno 
Che da lui son prodotti e generati. 


On the whole, however, these poets, and still more their 
successors, were not endowed with that tact which had led 
the poets of the stil nuovo to deal sparingly in such moral- 
izing, nor with the logical skill which had carried Dante 
triumphantly through the demonstration of the nature of 
true nobility. Moreover, the stil nuovo, freely tho it had 
used the science of its day, had never been prodigal of 
citation; and it had notably abstained from the use of 
proper names drawn from antiquity. Coincidence or 
not, it is worth noting that the sole case of the kind in 
Dante’s authentic lyrics is precisely in one of the canzoni 
which, as we have seen, opened a new field for Italian 
lyric.* But the typical Trecentists were fain to make a 


* See his poems, edited by A. Ugolini, Livorno, 1901. 
*I allude to the mention of Dido in v. 36 of Cosi nel mio parlar 
voglio esser aspro. 
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show of learning at the least expense ; so that we encounter 
in them a portentous outpour of undigested and often in- 
appropriate erudition. Hence, for example, the abundant 
use of astrology, sometimes to an extent which renders 
poems unintelligible without special comment—a dismal 
tho unconscious parody of the real knowledge, sound at 
least for their own time, which the stil nuovo poets had 
possessed. But an even readier means, at once easier to 
apply and more grateful to an age already touched by the 
revival of interest in antiquity, was the promiscuous use 
of proper names drawn from classical mythology and 
history.® 
No single trait does so much to render the reading of 

Trecento lyric unendurable as this abuse of inexpedient 
erudition. Almost every poet falls its victim; even Fazio 
is by no means exempt, tho in him such allusions occur 
rather in groups than scattered through entire poems, and 
much of his best work is entirely free from them. Exam- 
ples meet us on every hand; but perhaps the most flagrant 
is the canzone O fior d’ogni citta, donna del mondo,’ which 
reads like nothing but Smith’s Dictionary of Classical 
Biography turned into rime. Here is a specimen stanza: 

Ove li due gentili Scipioni? 

Ove il tuo grande Cesare possente? 

Ove Bruto valente, 


5 See, e. g., the opening of Fazio’s eleventh canzone in Renier’s 
edition, and the thirteenth stanza of Bruzio Visconti’s Mal d’amor 
parla chi d’amor non sente (ALI, no. 110). Bonichi’s seventeenth 
eanzone expounds the theory of astrology. 

*The influence of the Commedia should not be overlooked in this 


connection. 

*Once ascribed to Boccaccio, but rejected, with others, by his 
latest editor, Masséra (Rime di G. Boccaccio, Bologna, 1914, p. 
xeviii), doubtless with justice. Not so much, however, can be said 
for his further suggestion that it may be Fazio’s, which ignores all 
internal evidence, and is supported by but one Ms. 
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Che vendicd lo stupro di Lucrezia? 
Furio Camillo e gli due Curioni, 

Marco Valerio e quel tribun saccente 
Quinto Fabio seguente, 

Cornelio, quel che vinse Pirro e Grezia, 
Publio Sempron colla vinta Boezia? 

Il fedel Fabio, Fulvio, Quinto Gneo 
Metel, Marco, Pompeo, 

Porzio Caton, Marcel, Quinto Cecilio, 
Tito Flaminio, e il buon Floro Lucilio? 


Matteo Frescobaldi, we may note, turns this tendency to 
purposes of satire when he sings the praises of a friend’s 
love by comparing her to all the least reputable ladies of 
the ancient world; * but few of his successors took their 
learning so lightly. 

At the same time that the canzone was thus invaded by 
strange material, it suffered a like degeneration in form. 
The poets of the stil nuovo had achieved their results in 
poems of moderate compass, rarely exceeding a length of 
thirteen or fourteen lines to the stanza, or using more than 
five stanzas (with or without commiato) to a poem. This 
is, at all events, the rule in the love-poems, and is also the 
prevailing custom with the writers who stand nearest to 
the stil nuovo tradition. It is to be remarked that the 
three canzoni of Dante which exceed 100 lines in length 
are precisely those in which he embarks on moralizing dis- 
cussions which are a departure from the strict spirit of 
his school, and hence are characterized by various novel- 
ties of form. In the Trecento, poems of well over 100 
lines (with consequent increase in the number of stanzas) 
are by no means infrequent, a fact indicated by the tech- 
nical term canzone distesa, used not only in manuscript 
rubrics, but by the poets themselves.* So far as I am 


* See Amico, che domandi e vuoi sapere, in Carducci’s ed., p. 27. 
* Petrarch is in this regard a true child of his time. Out of 29 
canzoni 13 exceed a length of 100 lines. 
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aware, the undisputed priority in this direction is held by 
Francesco di Vannozzo, whose Pascolando mia mente al 
dolce prato*® attains a total length of 304 lines! 

Another aspect of this degeneration is to be found in the 
structure of the stanza itself. More and more, as the cen- 
tury advances, poets tend to substitute for the elaborately 
interwoven rime-schemes of the stil nuovo the simpler de- 
vice of a succession of couplets in the latter part of the 
stanza. In Dante we never find more than two successive 
couplets; in Braccio Bracci’s Silenzio posto aveva al dire 
in rima (TM, p. 228) we find no less than six. At the 
same time a certain rigidity of structure in the whole 
canzone becomes apparent, in the uniform metrical 
schemes adopted by such moralizing poets as Bonichi and 
Gregorio d’Arezzo, and in the ending of each stanza with 
a learned allusion, illustrated by Antonio da Ferrara’s 
disperata and Bruzio Visconti’s Mal d’amor parla.” 

When we assemble these various evidences of technical 
decline—the tendency to inordinate length, the reversion 
to a rudimentary arrangement of rimes, the greater rigid- 
ity of structure—we perceive that they are easily explica- 
ble as the outcome of the same lack of critical taste which 
had led to the choice of unsuitable subjects and to the pro- 
fusion of needless erudition, and which was itself in part 
the result of those disturbed social conditions which denied 
the poet a chance for an independent career, and made 
him subservient to a patron. As regards this last point, 
it may be noted that such Florentines as Pucci and Sac- 
chetti, who apparently live in a free commune, are yet 
nearly as subject to the tastes of that commune as the 


” Printed in Petrarca e la Lombardia (Milan, 1904), p. 73. 
* A complete demonstration of these statements would require a 
much more detailed treatment, which I hope eventually to supply 


elsewhere. 
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poets of the Visconti were to the whims of their masters. 
Sacchetti’s political verse shows the same characteristics 
of form and content that we have found to prevail in his 
time; when he is writing a canzone distesa against Pisa 
(TM, p. 119), or in praise of the Signori of Florence (7., 
p. 141), he can be as verbose, as needlessly erudite, as 
eager for labor-saving devices, as any of his contemporar- 
ies. Only in his madrigals and ballate is he wholly free 
to write as he wishes, with those charming results, famil- 
iar to all his readers, which seem the closest parallel in 
Italian poetry to the songs of the Elizabethan age. 


V 


Some of my readers may have wondered why I have 
made scant mention of Petrarch in discussing this cen- 
tury of which he is reputed the chief glory. One reason is 
that from what we know of his habits of composition— 
his long retention of work in his own hands for polishing 
and retouching—it is unlikely that his influence, except 
on persons (like Boccaccio) in his immediate circle, can 
have been great. The precise extent of that influence in 
the Trecento still awaits adequate study; but we must at 
all events not rashly assume that every poet of the time 
was exposed to it by the mere fact of being a contempor- 
ary. Moreover, Petrarch really stands outside the devel- 
opment I have been endeavoring to trace. His intellectual 
ancestry is to be found, not in the sti] nuovo proper, but 
in that disposition to sentimentalize which is to be noted 





in Cino*—a disposition to enjoy the reflexes of one’s 


nerves, to prolong observation of the quiverings of one’s 


* Cf. Carducci’s remarks in his preface to Rime di Cino e d’Altri, 
p- Xxiii. 
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sensibilities, with a consequent centering of attention on 
oneself, an ultimate absorption into sheer egoism. I can 
see little evidence that he understood, or cared to under- 
stand, the older tradition; when, as sometimes happens in 
his earlier work, he adopts a motive from the Stil nuovo, 
it is in a wholly external way, which carries over none of 
the fervor of its prototype.” 

It is a commonplace of criticism that Petrarch is the 
first modern poet, the first who leads us into the recesses 
of his personality, and shows us all its inner working. So, 
in a sense, he is; but after all, what of this personality 
itself? Is it really a great and commanding one? I must 
confess that I do not find it so. Strip Petrarch of the 
stylistic perfection which clothes his ideas, and we shall 
find those ideas rather limited, and repeated to an often 
depressing extent. He wrote too much; he overworked his 
vein, and fell at times into a curious self-parody, himself 
becoming his own first imitator. Moreover, the very per- 
fection of style which so endears him to his countrymen is 
in a sense a danger. One of the perils of Italian as a 
poetic language has often been a too facile music. I am 
sure that Dante was favored by finding Italian not wholly 
tamed; in the last struggle to subdue it he found oppor- 
tunity for triumphs of expression. But he did tame 
it, and his successors had little further chance for salutary 
wrestling with it. In Petrarch’s hands it becomes at times 
annoyingly smooth and well-bred. 

The harm which Petrarch did to Italian lyric, ‘by giving 
it something it could imitate, is sufficiently shown by the 
futility of the professed Petrarchists of a somewhat later 
time. The successors of Dante could not literally imitate 


* See, e.g., the sonnet Quando fra l’altre donne ad ora ad ora, or 
the ballata Volgendo gli occhi al mio novo colore. 
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him; what they could do was to follow him, as Fazio in 
part did, utilizing his methods for new ends, but not 
closely copying his thought or his phrasing. I grant that 
this process could not have been an easy one; Dante’s 
lyrical style was at its best inimitable, and the fame of the 
lyrics was overshadowed by that of the Commedia, itself 
valued largely as a versified encyclopedia, rather than as 
the supreme poem it really was. Yet the enterprise, tho 
difficult, was not impossible, as Fazio’s example suffices 
to show. But Petrarch could be literally copied, and the 
most obvious traits to copy were of course those which con- 
stituted the weakness, not the strength, of his manner. He 
too often wrote with his eye not on the object, but on some 
classical model ; he refined until vigor was lost; he became 
thin, abstract, bloodless. Not in his work could be found 
the antidote for the faults of the Trecento, or the elixir 
which should release its best qualities for new and active 
development. 

It may seem to some that I have judged Petrarch 
harshly. ‘Tome, I admit, his manner is often repugnant : 
even his best moments have not always the direct and 
weighty appeal of the highest poetry, and his ceaseless 
self-centered scrutiny of his moods becomes wearisome. 
Yet, leaving aside all questions of personal judgment, I 
maintain that his general influence on the development of 
lyric in his time, whatever extent we assign to it, was un- 
favorable; he tended to lead it away from the direct ob- 
servation of nature into the search for a stylistic perfec- 
tion based too largely on the desire for harmonious but 
impersonal and soulless beauty, and thus ultimately as- 
sisted in giving the older, more vital tradition its final 
blow. 
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VI 


The foregoing remarks, tho they by no means exhaust 
all that might be said of the course of lyric poetry in the 
Trecento, suffice, I think, to set forth the most striking de- 
velopments of the period, and the causes which preduced 
them. The age that culminated in the stil nuovo was cen- 
tripetal; everything contributed to that brief and perfect 
flowering on the banks of the Arno. Yet so consummate 
a thing could not long survive intact; the genius of Dante 
parted with his school, and showed the new ways which 
lyric might follow. Here, however, the centrifugal ten- 
dencies of the age began their work, scattering the move- 
ment which Dante had indicated, and which Fazio had 
done his best to promote. As a result, poets were driven 
to write largely to win favor, and, for that end, to use the 
ready devices of learned allusion, unlyrical subjects, and 
cruder technique. An understanding of the circumstances 
which led to this result will help to explain much that is 
at first sight repugnant in Trecento lyric and to make us 
esteem the more that realistic trend which contrived to 
offer so vigorous, tho so vain, a resistance to all distracting 


and annulling tendencies. 
Cuar_tes E. WHItTMoreE. 
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III.—THE LITERARY METHODS OF THE 
GONCOURTS 


Estimates of the work of the Goncourts have varied 
considerably. While the majority of critics have treated 
the inseparable brothers as one man, a few writers such as 
Jules Lemaitre ' and A. de Pontmartin * have insisted on 
drawing a distinction between these literary Siamese twins. 
To the minds of these critics, the novels due to the pen of 
Edmond alone were vastly inferior to those produced in 
collaboration with Jules. Among the host of critics who 
do not feel that a difference is discernible in the talents 
of the two brothers, there is further diversity of opinion. 
Sainte-Beuve,® a friend of the Goncourts, freely recog- 
nizes their merits as collectors of notes, books, and engrav- 
ings, and would grant at least that their novel Seur Philo- 
méne appears to be drawn from life. For Emile Zola, the 
authors are admirable in their descriptions of human beings 
as related to environment.® Ferdinand Brunetiére finds 
that the Goncourts, while pretending to follow nature in 


1 Jules Lemaitre, Impressions de Thédtre, Paris (1891), Iv, p. 221. 

7A. de Pontmartin, Souvenirs d’un vieux critique, Paris (1886), 
Vil, p. 225. 

*Cf. Augustin Sainte-Beuve, Nouveauax lundis (1885), Iv, p. 1. 

*Ibid., p. 2. A, de Pontmartin (op. cit.) sees in the commendation 
of Sainte-Beuve for the artistic activity of the brothers an ironical 
touch. That Sainte-Beuve thought rather well of Swur Philoméne 
may be inferred from the following quotation from the Journal des 
Goncourt (1906), I, p. 389: “ La-dessus il [Sainte-Beuve] nous parle 
de SoruR PHILOMENE, disant que seules ont de la valeur, les cuvres 
venant de l'étude de la nature, qu’il a un gofit trés médiocre pour 
la fantaisie pure. .. ” 

*Emile Zola, Les romanciers naturalistes, Paris (1893), p. 228: 
“... les paysages dans lesquels ils [les hommes] marchent les 
complétent et les expliquent. . .” 
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the minutest detail, unconsciously illustrate the excesses 
of Romanticism, in their exclusive attention to the abnor- 
malities of human nature. Paul Bourget would empha- 
size their determinism, which has exerted a noteworthy in- 
fluence upon Alphonse Daudet and Emile Zola.‘ A large 
number of critics have, of course, given special considera- 
tion to that obvious lack of organization in the work of the 
Goncourts which is due to their use of note-books.® 


* Ferdinand Brunetiére, Le roman naturaliste, Paris (1896), p. 259. 
Cf. Sainte-Beuve, op. cit., X, p. 395: “ Un bon ordinaire n’existe pas 
pour eux dans les choses de l’esprit: il leur faut le rare.” 

‘Paul Bourget, Nouveaugw essais de psychologie contemporaine 
(1885), pp. 137-139. 

* Jules Lemaitre, Emile Faguet, and René Doumic are among those 
who dwell upon this point. Jules Lemaitre writes (Les contempo- 
rains, Paris, 1894, 111, p. 52): “ Quelques critiques leur ont vivement 
reproché ce dédain de ia composition et d’avoir l’air (surtout dans 
Charles et dans Manette) de vider leur portefeuille au hasard, de 
secouer leurs notes péle-méle autour d’une maigre histoire.” In the 
opinion of Emile Faguet (Propos littéraires, Paris, 1905, 111, p. 179) : 
“Ils [les romans] se composent tous: 1° d’un portrait fort inté- 
ressant: MM. de Goncourt ont vu quelqu’un, homme ou femme, et 
reproduisent ses traits, gestes et démarches avec une scrupuleuse 
fidélité: 2° de sctnes, également vues, également exactes, rattachées 
plus ou moins adroitement A ce personnage.” In the language of 
René Doumie (Portraits d’écrivains, Paris, 1911, 1, p. 185): “ Leurs 
livres sont la collection de leurs notes.” This judgment meets an 
antagonist in the person of Georges Rodenbach (L’Elite, Paris, 1899, 
p. 37), who declares that the Goncourt brothers always took pains 
to amplify their personal observations with a very fecund imagina- 
tion. Léon A. Daudet, in Les idées en marche (Paris, 1896, p. 124) 
would compare the psychological study in Mme Gervaisais to the 
work of Racine. Henri d’Alméras (Avant la gloire, Paris, 1902, p. 
44) thinks that Germinie Lacerteur, among other novels of the Gon- 
courts, was a masterpiece, and quotes Sainte-Beuve as writing to the 
authors (p. 45): “J’ai été attaché... par ce récit simple, vrai, 
d’une vérité si peu flatteuse mais si conforme 4a la réalité, o jamais 
aucun trait n’est livré au hasard ni accordé au convenu... Mais 
je suis frappé d’une chose: c’est que pour bien juger cet ouvrage et 
en parler, il faudrait une poétique tout autre que l’ancienne, une 
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If we turn to the estimates made by the Goncourts of 
their own work, we shall find that they believe all excel- 
lence to depend upon a direct study of nature. According 
to their view, the weakness of their early novel Bas- 
Meudon consists in their failure to see humanity with a 
vision directe, unobscured by the medium of books.* They 
would laud Renée Mauperin and Germinie Lacerteux be- 
cause the principal characters of these books belong to that 
vie vraie which ten years of first-hand observation have 
revealed.'° The modern novel, they feel, should be based 
upon documents obtained by hearsay, or noted down from 
nature, much as history is compiled with written docu- 


ments.’* In putting such a theory into practice, it is in- 


poétique appropriée aux productions d’un art nouveau et d'une re- 
cherche nouvelle.” G. Neunier (Le bilan littéraire du XIX° siecle, 
Paris, 1898, p. 276), while agreeing with Brunetiére in regard to 
the tendency of our authors to study exceptional types, believes (p. 
278) that “leurs livres sont empreints de ce charme inquiétant qui 
les fera consulter dans l’avenir comme des mémoires piquants et 
fidéles sur le XIXe siécle.” E. Gilbert (Le roman en France pendant 
le XIX* siécle, Paris and Brussels, 1909, p. 272) maintains that the 
novels of the Goncourts are based on distorted recollections which 
have been forced into a conventional frame-work. For the interesting 
judgments of the Goncourts by A. Dumas the younger, cf. J. Troubat, 
Souvenirs du dernier secrétaire de Sainte-Beuve, Paris (1890), p. 
340. The thesis of Heinrich Friedrich: Die literarischen Theorien 
der Goncourts (Heidelberg dissertation, Lahr, 1910) is a convenient 
compendium. 

* Préfaces et manifestes littéraires (Edmond et Jules de Gon- 
court), Paris (1880), p. 13. 

* Tbid., p. Vi. 

1 Journal, 11, p. 229. Ibid., p. 214: “En littérature on ne fait 
bien que ce qu’on a vu ou souffert.” IJbid., p. 273: “ Maintenant il 
n’y a plus dans notre vie qu’un grand intérét: l’émotion de l'étude 
sur le vrai. Sans cela l’ennui et le vide.” Préfaces et manifestes 
cit., p. 45: “Ces notes, je les extrais de notre journal: JOURNAL DES 
Goncourts (Mémoires de la vie littéraire); elles sont l’embryon 
documentaire sur lequel, deux ans aprés, mon frére et moi composions 
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evitable that infinite attention should be paid to details, 
particularly such as pertain to environment.’ 

In view of the widely varying judgments concerning 
the methods of the Goncourts, and even regarding the ex- 


Germinie Lacerteux, étudiée et montrée par nous en service chez 
notre vieille cousine, Mile de Courmont, dont nous écrivions une 
biographie véridique A la facon d’une biographie d’histoire moderne.” 

* Journal, 1, p. 281: “ La description matérielle des choses et des 
lieux n’est point dans le roman, telle que nous la comprenons, la 
description pour la description. Elle est le moyen de transporter le 
lecteur dans un certain milieu favorable 4 l’émotion morale qui doit 
jaillir de ces choses et de ces lieux.” 

In their regard for environment and background, the Goncourts 
are far from being the innovators that they imagined themselves. 
As Professor C. H. Grandgent, of Harvard University, has suggested, 
their theories here remind one strongly of the methods of Balzac. 
Henry James (Notes on Novelists, with some other Notes, New York, 
1914, p. 157) thus summarizes the situation so far as Balzac is con- 
cerned: “His truest and vividest people are those whom the con- 
ditions in which they are so palpably imbedded have simplified not 
less than emphasized; simplified mostly to singleness of motive and 
passion and interest, to quite measurably finite existence; whereas 
his ostensibly higher spirits, types necessarily least observed and 
most independently thought out, in the interest of their humanity, 
as we would fain ourselves think them, are his falsest and weakest 
and show most where his imagination and efficient sympathy break 
down.” 

If I have understood Mr. James aright, the work of the Goncourts 
affords at least one curious contrast with this statement concerning 
Balzac. Abbé Blamfoix, justly considered as one of the best drawn 
characters of the Goncourts, appears to have been as nearly a pro- 
duct of the imagination as can be found in their novels. How con- 
vineing the portrait of Abbé Blamfoix is may perhaps be gathered 
from the following anecdote in the Journal, v, p. 334: “ Au moment 
of je m’avancais pour signer sur le registre, le maire me fait signe 
daller a lui. Et le voici—du reste en homme fort distingué—moitié 
mécontent, moitié satisfait, A se plaindre a moi, d’avoir fait figurer 
son frére dans un roman, avec des détails si particuliers, qu’il est 
impossible, me dit-il, que je ne l’aie pas connu. Le maire est, a ce 
qu’il paratt, le frére de l’abbé Caron, que j’ai croqué sous le nom de 
V’abbé Blamfoix, dans RENEE MAUPERIN. Je me défends, en lui ré- 
pondant que, dans mon livre, je n’ai fait aucune personnalité, que 
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tent of their influence upon the naturalistic school,’* per- 
haps it is in order to conduct a purely empirical investiga- 
tion, leaving out of account all matters of opinion, and 
limiting the argument to documentary evidence, of which 
the Goncourts themselves were such doughty champions. 
Attention will be confined to the six novels which the broth- 
ers wrote together: Les hommes de lettres (Charles De- . 
mailly), 1860; Seur Philoméne, 1861; Renée Mauperin, 
1864; Germinie Lacerteux, 1865; Manette Salomon, 1867 ; 
and Madame Gervaisais, 1869. The question of the rela- 
tive talents of Jules and Edmond de Goncourt, and of the 
value of their historical, dramatic, and artistic work, will 
be passed over for the present. 

It is important to determine, with more precision than 
has been done heretofore, the extent to which the Gon- 
courts employed their notes in the composition of their 
works. In answering this question, we shall be aided to 
a certain extent by a comparison of the Journal with the 
novels, for it is well known that a large number of charac- 
ters and anecdotes in the Journal were the germ of later 
fiction."* 


j'ai peint un type général—et ce qui est la vérité—que je n’ai jamais 
vu ni connu l’abbé.” 

*L. Marillier, The International Quarterly, Vol. vir (1903), p. 
330, says: “It is because we ourselves have adopted the best part, 
the most individual part of their style and their modes of thought 
that the novels of the Goncourts no longer startle one nowadays, 
even when read for the first time. Most of our contemporary novel- 
ists are their disciples, unwittingly at times; and their imitators, 
whose name is legion, have, though they did not set out to do so, 
transformed the revolutionaries of yesterday into the classical writers 
of to-day.” (Translation by Professor F. C. de Sumichrast). E. 
Gilbert (op. cit.) would deny much of the influence here attributed 
to the Goncourts. 

* A fact which seems to have passed unobserved is that in some 
eases the notes went into the novels first, and were afterwards tran- 
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Edmond de Goncourt has cited the twenty-odd pages of 
notes from the Journal which form the embryo of Ger- 
minie Lacerteux. The original of Germinie was Rose, a 
servant of the Goncourts’ cousin, Mlle de Courmont.!® 
He has also indicated that the original of Mme Gervai- 
sais was none other than their aunt Mme Nepthalie de 
Courmont, of whom he writes a sketch twenty-three years 
after the appearance of the novel itself.‘® In other vol- 
umes of the Journal he has pointed out that from Pouthier, 
the vagabond architect, a friend of their youth, was sketch- 
ed Anatole in Manette Salomon.'®* Other examples will 
be introduced later. 

When we come to examine the manner in which the 
Goncourts utilized their notes, we shall be confronted with 
the greatest diversity of method. In some cases there is a 
literal transcription of the notes into the text of the novels; 
in other cases, the original materials undergo alteration, if 
not distortion, in order to meet the exigencies of fiction. 


scribed in the Journal. For instance, in the Journal, 11, pp. 226 ff., 
the authors cite a passage from Germinie Lacerteux. Cf. first refer- 
ence in note 16. Many notes were utilized directly in the novels, 
and no hint of them can be found in the Journal. An example is 
the sketch of the life of Crescent (Manette Salomon, p. 285), a char- 
acter modeled on the painter Millet (cf. notes 44, 45, 46). Crescent 
begins his artistic career by imitating pictures that he had seen in 
certain old books at Nancy. Millet, as a lad, started drawing by 
imitating the engravings in an old illustrated family Bible. 

% Préfaces et manifestes littéraires, pp. 23-45. 

* Journal, 1x, pp. 63-72. Ibid., p. 72, he boasts that the story of 
Mme Gervaisais, so far from being a work of the imagination, is 
almost literally true. The only differences of importance are the 
delay of two hours in the death of the heroine, and the fact that 
the half-idiot child called Pierre-Charles had in reality died of men- 
ingitis before his mother’s departure for Italy. Cf. Journal, m1, 
p. 263. 

a For the identification of Anatole, in Manette Salomon, with Pou- 
thier, cf. Journal, Iv, p. 358, and v, p. 283. 
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In Charles Demailly, fifteen pages of notes are copied pell- 
mell '? under the pretext that they will answer for a de- 
scription of the hero’s “ soul.” The letter of Charles De- 
mailly to Chavannes, giving his impressions at the funeral 
of his uncle, is drawn almost verbatim from the narrative 
in the Journal.'’ The servant Marie-Jeanne remains un- 
altered, even in name.'® Not only are the details of the 
house and furniture most easily recognizable, but actually 
the characteristic remarks of their uncle about a suitor for 
his daughter’s hand: “ Il est trés bien ce jeune homme! 
. . . Il m’a parfaitement expliqué le barométre . . .” is 
taken bodily from the Journal.” Even the hydropathy to 
which Charles was forced to submit seems to hark back to 
a personal experience.” The original of Renée Mauperin 


* Charles Demailly, pp. 74-£9. The following are some of the 
sources of the notes: 


Charles Demaiuly Journal, Vol. I. 
1) pp. 75, 76 - - - - - - pp. 86, 89 
2) 77, 78 - - - - - - 216 
3) 78 - - - - - - 209 
4) 78, 79 - - - - - . 98, 99 
5) 79 «(- - - - . - 121 
6) 80 - - - - - - 188 
7) 81 - - - - - - 125, 126 
8) 81 - - - - - - 216 
9) 82, 83 - - - - - - 164-166 
10) 84, 85 - : - - - - 181, 182 
11) 85, 86 - - . - - - 206, 207 
12) 88, 89 - - - - - - 241, 242 


** Ibid., pp. 185-191. Cf. Journal, 1, pp. 197-202. 

*Ibid., p. 187. Cf. Journal, 1, p. 201. 

» Ibid., p. 188. Cf. Journal, I, p. 202. 

™ Ibid., p. 400. Cf. Journal, m1, p. 258. 

Another character in Charles Demailly that seems taken from the 
Journal is the peasant physician. Cf. Ch. Demailly, p. 283, and Jour- 
nal, m1, p. 57, concerning Procureur, physician of the Goncourts’ 
grandfather. The Vente d’une jolie collection dautographes mo- 
dernes (Ch. Demaiily, p. 375, etc.) may have been suggested by the 


4 
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is sketched in the Journal much as she is portrayed in the 
novel itself. She is the same girl of free and easy man- 
ners, but delicate sensibilities, moved to deep melancholy 
by the funeral march of Chopin.*? Likewise Seur Philo- 


trick played by H. . . upon Mile B. . . (Journal, 1, p. 141). The sig- 
nificant silence of the friends of Charles about his book (Ch. Demailly, 
p. 120) is probably suggested by an experience similar to that of the 
Goncourts after the publication of Renée Mauperin (Journal, U, p. 
168:—‘‘ Voila trois jours que nos amis s’abstiennent rigoureusement 
de nous en parler.”) The Scandale in Charles Demailly (pp. 21-25) 
had a history not unlike L’£clair in the Journal (1, pp. 5, 6, 13, 14, 
15). Charles Demailly has the same sensitivity as the Goncourts 
(Ch. Demailiy, p. 77, e. g.; ef. Journal, 1, pp. 272, 273, and 1, p. 
230, ete.). The burlesque figure Vif-Argent in Charles Demailly (pp. 
59-62) appears not unlike le Garcon, which amused Flaubert in his 
younger days (Journal, 1, pp. 321, 322). 

In the Journal, 1, pp. 352, 353, is a description of a nurse making 
her rounds in the hospital which is utilized in Saur Philoméne. 
The expression boite a@ chocolat (Saur Philoméne, p. 216) is found 
in the Journal, 1, p. 354. 

The Journal, 1, p. 308, mentions a trip to Barbizon, in the Fon- 
tainebleau forest, to work on Manette Salomon. The authors endure 
the same kind of lodgings as Coriolis and Manette. 

The strange attachment of Coriolis to an illiterate woman like 
Manette (Manette Salomon, p. 219) is in accord with the spirit of 
the following excerpt from the Journal, 1, p. 187: “Il faut a des 
hommes comme nous, une femme peu élevée, peu éduquée, qui ne soit 
que gaité et esprit naturel, parce que celle-lA nous réjouira et nous 
charmera ainsi qu’un agréable animal auquel nous pourrons nous 
attacher.” 

Garnotelle (Manette Salomon, p. 152 and p. 202) is possibly 
modeled somewhat on the rather patronizing About (Journal, 1, pp. 
276, 277). 

The long paragraph in Manette Salomon (pp. 28-30) on “La 
Blague” is perhaps an amplification of the note in the Journal, 1, 
p. 166:—*“ Jamais siécle n’a plus blagué, etc.” 

The origin of one of the scenes in Manette Salomon is revealed 
by Edmond de Goncourt in the Journal, v1, p. 231: “ Diner hier chez 
Daudet, avec le peintre Beaulieu, le peintre des feux de Bengale dont 
j’ai donné l’atelier dans MANETTE SALOMON. . .” 

= Journal, I, pp. 145, 146. 
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mene is founded upon an incident related to the Goncourts 
by their friend Bouilhet. The latter, it appears, was ac- 
quainted with an interne who was loved platonically by a 
nurse at the hospital. The interne committed suicide, and 
the nurse, after kneeling a full quarter of an hour by the 
bedside of the dead man, stole away a lock of his hair, 
which had been intended for his mother.?* The incident 
of the patraque who pleaded in vain for admission to the 
hospital in Seur Philoméne is taken with only slight alter- 
ations from the Journal.** 

So far the literary productions of the Goncourts give 
every evidence of a perfect accord with their theory that 
the novel should be a sort of up-to-date history, founded 
upon a documentary basis, and hence absolutely true to 
life. Despite this apparent consistency, the authors sub- 
ject their fundamental principle to a very severe strain. 
Emile Faguet has already noted that they added to their 
Renée Mauperin a number of features which did not be- 
long to the original.?° He might have stated further that 
the same process is adopted for almost every other charac- 


* Journal, I, p. 311. 

* Journal, 1, pp. 354-356. Cf. Soeur Philomeéne, pp. 118-120. 

> Propos litiéraires, Paris, 1905, m1, p. 180. The present discus- 
sion of the characters in the novels of the Goncourts applies with 
equal force to the naturalistic doctrine of environment, which is 
perhaps best stated by Zola: “ Les romanciers [Edmond et Jules de 
Goncourt] obéissent simplement A cette fatalité qui ne leur permet 
pas d’abstraire un personnage des objets qui l’environnent; ils le 
voient dans son milieu, dans l’air od il trempe, avec ses vétements, 
le rire de son visage, le coup de soleil qui le frappe, le fond de 
verdure sur lequel il se détache, tout ce qui le circonstancie et lui 
sert de cadre. L’art nouveau est 1a: on n’étudie plus les hommes 
comme de simples curiosités intellectuelles, dégagées de la nature 
ambiante; on croit au contraire que les hommes n’existent pas seuls, 
qu’ils tiennent aux paysages, que les paysages dans lesquels ils mar- 
chent les complétent et les expliquent. . .” (Emile Zola, Les roman- 
ciers naturalistes, pp. 227, 228). 
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ter in the novels, and to a far greater extent than he would 
imply. 

Let us take for instance one of the most consistent char- 
acters ever depicted by the Goncourts—Charles Demailly 
—easily recognized as the authors’ own image. Yet, not 
content with the materials available from their own neur- 
asthenic lives, they introduce incidents pertaining to the 
robust Flaubert, whose manly vigor they were accustomed 
to envy. Flaubert was once so furiously in love with his 
mistress that he came near killing her, and was deterred 
by a sort of hallucination about the resulting trial for 
murder: “‘ Oui, oui,” he remarked, “ j’ai entendu craquer 
sous moi les banes de la cour d’assises.” *® Marthe, escap- 
ing death from the hands of her semi-invalid husband 
Charles by a similar miracle, sees in his strange expres- 
sion “ cette colére blanche dont elle entendait 4 cété d’elle 
le pas craquer sur le parquet.” ** 

If Flaubert is Charles Demailly in one place, he evi- 
dently does not adhere closely to his role, for in another 
passage he talks like de Rémonville about the merits of 
play-writing.** On the other hand, one of the numerous 
quarrels which Charles has with his wife is doubtless bor- 
rowed from the love affairs of a person designated in the 
Journal as “ X .. .,” whose tyrannical treatment of his 
mistress offers no suggestion of, the relations between 
Charles and Marthe.*® One day “X .. .,” with a tear- 
ful voice, confesses that his mistress has adopted another 
lover.*° Similarly Marthe feigns to take refuge with 
Nachette, an enemy of Charles.** 


* Journal, I, p. 8. * Charles Demailly, p. 343. 

* Charles Demailly, p. 250.— Pourquoi fais-tu du théAtre?” etc. 
Cf. Journal, 1, p. 304 (Flaubert): “Au fond, quand on fait une 
piece, on est f. . .” 

* Journal, I, p. 123. * Tbid., p. 172. 

= Charles Demailly, p. 335. 
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Marthe reads L’Homme auc trois culottes by Paul de 
Kock, to the excruciating disgust of her husband. She 
considers the book not only well-arranged and interesting, 
but a better picture of the Revolution than ordinary his- 
tories.** In the Journal, we discover that the original 
eulogist of Paul de Kock was not a tantalizing, unsym- 
pathetic young actress, but a “femme bon garcon, vieille 
amie qui me raconte ses amants.” Her remarks are essen- 
tially the same as those of Marthe. There is even the same 
impropriety involved, that of praising a second-rate his- 
torical novel to the author of a serious work like the H1- 
stotre de la société pendant la Révolution.** 

In Manette Salomon, the painter Coriolis is likewise a 
composite character. His noble name Naz de Coriolis, 
suggests Jules or Edmond de Goncourt, and he was made 
to suffer for it in the same way as our authors by narrow- 
minded persons who supposed that no serious contributions 
to art could be expected from an aristocrat.*4 Even his 
income of 6,000 frances per annum was exactly the same as 
that of the Goncourts. On the other hand, his adventures 
in Asia Minor have a strong resemblance to those of Flau- 
bert.*° In the Journal we read that Flaubert, like Corio- 
lis, underwent “ ses étapes forcées, ses dix-huit heures de 
cheval, ses jours sans eau, ses nuits dévorées d’insectes, 
ete.” However, it is not long before Coriolis plays exact- 
ly the réle of Tournemine.®® Like this painter, Coriolis 


® Tbid., p. 241. * Journal, I, p. 206. 

* Journal, m1, pp. 70, 71. Cf. Manette Salomon, p. 179: “ La si- 
gnature Naz de Coriolis, mise en bas de ces tableaux, faisait imaginer 
un gentilhomme, un homme du monde et du salon, occupant ses 
loisirs et ses lendemains de bal avec le passe-temps d’un art. . .” 
For his income, ef. p. 34. 

* Journal, 1, p. 159. Cf. Manette Salomon, pp. 75-79. 

* Manette Salomon, pp. 147, 148; Journal, u, p. 232. In the Jour- 
nal, 11, p. 272, the Goncourts mention receiving a package of letters 
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sets out to portray an Orient which is not a pétard like 
that of Decamps, but has “ un brouillard opalisé . . ., avee 
des couleurs . . . comme un seintillement de morceaux 
de verre coloré . . .”** Nevertheless, the description of 
the painting called the Bain ture in Manette Salomon ** 
seems to have been inspired by a terra cotta of Clodion.*® 
The characteristics of the terra cotta, so far as noted in 
the Journal, are practically identical with those of the 
Bain turc, except of course that the work of Coriolis is a 
painting, and that of Clodion is not. Yet again, Coriolis 
appears to have observed the watering-resort of Trouville 
through the eyes of the Goncourt brothers.*° Flaubert, 
for his part, reappears in Manette Salomon as Chassagnol, 
discoursing on an ideal beauty, belonging to no one people 
or epoch.*? 

The painter Crescent is partly modeled on Jacques, who 
felt so little interest in military affairs that he declined a 
promotion to the rank of corporal offered him by the Duke 
of Orleans.** He preferred to spend his time making cari- 
eatures, which luckily were highly relished by his captain. 
This officer, after threatening to have Jacques shot, or at 
least sentenced to a week’s imprisonment for neglect of 


written by Tournemine from the Orient, and their intention to use 
these documents in Manette Salomon. 

* Manette Salomon, p. 149. Cf. Journal, , p. 233: “... un 
brouillard opalisé, dans lequel les conleurs baignent et scintillent 
comme dans une évaporation d’eau de perle, leur donnant l’harmonie 
la plus chatoyante. . .” 

* Manette Salomon, pp. 168-170. 

* Journal, I, p. 150. 

“ Ibid., m1, p. 58. Cf. Manette Salomon, pp. 338-341. 

“ Manette Salomon, p. 332: “ Est-ce que tu crois que ca n’est donné 
qu’A une époque, qu’A un peuple, le beau?” ete. Cf. Journal, U, p. 
159. Flaubert here discourses about “ un beau, non local, non spécial, 
un beaw pur, un beau de toute éternité, etc. 

“Journal, 1, p. 49. 
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duty, would request him to draw a cartoon of the wife of 
the adjutant—and revel in it.** Crescent, however, is 
principally Millet. Both were sons of peasants. Millet, 
during the early days at Barbizon, was taking a walk one 





day with Jacques. Some peasants who were reaping began 
making fun of the Parisians. “ Millet s'approche d’eux, 
fait la béte, demande si une faux ca coupe bien et si ¢’est 
difficile de faire ce qu’ils font, puis prend la faux, et la 
lancant 4 toute volée, donne une lecon aux paysans épla- 
fourdis.” Crescent plays the same trick on some peasants 
who call him in jest “le Parisien.” ** The wife of Millet 
was a peasant woman, who could neither read nor write. 
Whenever he was obliged to be absent from home, he would 
correspond with his wife by signs which had been pre- 


“Journal 1, p. 51. Cf. Manette Salomon, p. 285:—‘‘ Eh bien! 
n...deD...f... ! disait le capitaine, qui l’avait fait ap- 
peler,—qu’est-ce que c’est, Crescent? Encore un manque de ser- 
vice. ... Je devrais vous faire fusiller,s... nn... deD..! 


Est-ce que vous vous f... de moi! f...! Tenez! fichez-vous 
la, et faites-moi la charge de la femme de l’adjudant . . . — La charge 
faite:—Stonnant, ce b... -la. C'est n... de D... nn... 


de D... bien l’adjudante ...— Et par la fenétre:—Lieutenant, 
venez voir la charge de ce b . . . de Crescent! ” 

Journal, l. c—‘‘ Ah! ecré nom de D... ! qu’est-ce que c’est, Jac- 
ques, encore un manquement de service, f . . . Je devrais vous faire 
fusiller, sacré nom de D...! Je vous ferai f... huit jours a 
la salle de police, nom de D...! Tenez, f ... -vous 1a et faites- 
moi la femme de l’adjudant.—La charge faite—Ce bougre-la, c'est 
charmant, charmant ... oh! que c’est bien la femme de |’adjudant! 
Et aussitot, par la fenétre: ‘ Lieutenant, venez voir la charge de 
ce bougre de Jacques! ’” 

“Journal, 1, p. 51. Cf. Manette Salomon, p. 285: “J'ai été a 
ceux qui m’appelaient comme ca, je lui ai pris sa faux des mains, 
en faisant la béte, en lui demandant si c’était bien difficile, si ca 
coupait.... Et puis, v’lan! j’ai donné un coup de faux A la volée 

Ah! il a vu que je connaissais son métier mieux que lui, et 
que je n’avais pas du poil aux mains pour cet ouvrage-la! ... 
Depuis ca, ils me tirent tous des coups de chapeau. . .” 
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viously agreed upon.*® Similarly Crescent was wedded to 
a payse, who tolerated her husband’s painting, of which 
she understood nothing, and earned what she could by day- 
labor.*® 

At the same time, Millet differed from Crescent in 
essential respects. Instead of being totally “ sans instruc- 
tion, sans éducation ”’ like Crescent,*? he had at an early 
age learned to read the Bible and Virgil in Latin from the 
village priest, and possessed a certain taste for classical 
subjects. Furthermore, while Crescent might adopt the 
language of Jacques on occasion, he was far from imitating 
his fashions in dress. We read that Crescent “ portait le 
pantalon de toile et les sabots du paysan.” Jacques, for his 
part, wore on all occasions a black coat and “ stove-pipe ” 
hat, whether at work or while eating.*® In general, 
Jacques presented the appearance of being “ l’habile et le 
spirituel crayonneur, le brillant et savant aquafortiste,”’ *° 
wheras Crescent produced the impression of “ l’homme 
inculte et rustique comme un Jean Journet des bois et des 
champs...” © 

The original of Mlle de Varandeuil, the mistress of 
Germinie Lacerteux, was a cousin of the Concourts, Mlle 
de Courmont.*' In order to fill out their portrait of this 
worthy spinster, the Goncourts ascribe to her anecdotes 
which really belong to the career of their uncle. For 
instance, Mlle de Varandeuil, in order to preserve the life 


“ Journal, I, p. 50. 

“ Manette Salomon, p. 285. Cf. Journal, vil, p. 58: “Si j’étais 
un journaliste, voici l’article que je ferais: Personne plus que moi, 
et avant tout le monde, n’ai loué d’une maniére plus haute le talent 
de Millet (citations de MANETTE SALOMON et de mon JOURNAL) 


” 


* Manette Salomon, p. 278. * Ibid. 
* Journal, 1, p. 51. ® Manette Salomon, I. c. 
* Journal, 1, p. 163. Cf. Germinie Lacerteuz, chapter 1. 
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of her father, who was in concealment, stood in the bread 
line every day. One day a woman in sabots, jealous of the 
preference shown to little Sempronie, gave the poor child 
a kick which confined her to her bed for nearly a month. 
Meanwhile the family would have perished from hunger 
but for a provision of rice which an acquaintance, the 
Countess of Auteuil, shared with them.** M. de Cour- 
mont, an uncle of the Goncourts, was kicked by a young 
urchin in sabots while at a pension, and had to be carried 
home. He was later sent to a pension at Lagny, where he 
was supplied with bread by the tenant of the family farm 
at Pomponne.** 

Little Pierre-Charles cries “ M’man! . . . m’man! 
...” as the lifeless form of his mother slips from his arms 
to the floor.°* The Goncourts pride themselves on having 
borrowed these words from a prostitute who called to her 
mother, through the door: “ M’man, m’man, ouvre-moi! ” 
and finally exclaimed, in vexation at the delay: “ Ah! que 
c’est m . Elion 

A similar process is undertaken in Renée Mauperin. 
“Ah!” cries poor, tender-hearted Renée, dying of heart- 
disease, “‘ on aurait di nous faire en autre chose. .. Pour- 
quoi le bon Dieu nous a-t-il faits tout en viande?.. .” °° 
This remark was taken from an old spinster, who had 
formerly been a nun. Far from having Renée’s over-deli- 
cacy, she hardily told one story for which even the Gon- 
courts apologize, acknowledging it to be better suited to 
the poem of Baroalde de Verville than to their own.** 


= Germinie Lacerteugz, p. 11. 8 Journal, 1, p. 211. 

* Madame Gervaisais, p. 309. 

* Journal, mI, p. 264. “C’est ce qu’on peut appeler une perle 
ramassée dans du fumier,” is the exultant comment of the authors. 

Renée Mauperin, chapter LI. 

* Journal, 11, p. 55: “Il y a une vieille demoiselle ici, une ci-devant 
religieuse, qui terminait une longue déploration de toutes les mi- 
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The inseparable Goncourts are represented in Renée Mau- 
perin by Denoisel. Notwithstanding this fact, the father 
of Renée has also at least one experience in common with 
the author. During the incurable illness of Renée, while 
seeking distraction in the park one day, he disconsolately 
picks a copy of the Illustration only to lay it aside at once. 
He has guessed the meaning of the rebus: ‘‘ Contre la mort 
il n’y a pas d’appel.”’ °* Such had also been the experience 
of the Goncourt brothers when they were despondent over 
the health of Rose, the cook. 

Jupillon, in Germinie Lacerteux, plays the same seduc- 
tive réle as the dairy woman’s son mentioned in the Jour- 
nal.°® The young man of real life, however, is described 
as “plus joli, plus original que l’imagination.” He is a 
“svelte Hercule, surmonté d’une petite téte de Fau- 
stine.” ®©° Thus he produces the opposite impression from 
the sickening character with whom the authors strangely 
make Germinie fall desperately in love. 

In view of the foregoing examples, it is by no means 
surprising to read the observation of M. Emile Faguet 
that our authors added to Renée Mauperin a number of 
features not belonging to the original. Such is their usual 
plan of procedure, and in order to appreciate fully the 
significance of this fact, a moment’s reflection is necessary. 
The proposition that one man partakes of the character- 
istics of many others is not to be gainsaid: it is an easy 
inference from the kinship of the human race. Yet the 


séres et de toutes les dégofitations de lhumanité par cette réclama- 
tion: ‘ Et puis, pourquoi sommes-nous faits en viande?’” 

5 Renée Mauperin, chapter xiiv. Cf. Journal, 11, p. 38. 

* Préfaces et manifestes littéraires, p. 40.—“ Elle entretenait des 
hommes, le fils de la crémiétre, auquel elle a meublé une chambre, 
ete.” Ibid., p. 41: “Elle a eu avec le fils de la crémiére deux en- 


fants, dont l'un a vécu six mois.” 
” Journal, I, p. 217. 
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impossibility of perfect duplication anywhere in nature 
has been recognized from time immemorial. The idea 
was present in the mind of Heraclitus when he observed 
that a man was never twice in the same stream. It is for 
substantially this reason that Bertillon, in our own time. 
was able to determine that only a few statistics, if accu- 
rately recorded, are sufficient to establish absolutely an 
identification. Nevertheless, the Goncourts, with their 
photographic method, often attempt to attribute to 
“A” as it were the exact finger-print of “ X,” the exact 
head of “ Y,” and the exact temperament of “ Z.” ©* Their 
method would be less vulnerable if “‘ A’s” finger bore only 
an ordinary resemblance to that of “ X.” The difficulty 
is that the Goncourts, by renouncing the principle of selec- 
tion in art, are prone to insist upon an absolute resem- 
blance—their notes frequently being thrust into their nov- 
els without alteration. Thus their characters, though 
possessing features, living in surroundings, and speaking 
a language precisely such as have been observed in real life, 
and jotted down with infinite pains upon the author’s 
pads, are far from being truly realistic. They are con- 
trary to “nature,” to “history,” and to the medical sci- 
ence of which the Goncourts professed themselves disciples. 
Many a romantic character of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury novel, though improbable, was at least possible, while 
the characters of the Goncourts would seem, if our reason- 
ing is just, to be in many cases impossible. ‘The position 
of Faguet is therefore an understatement of the case: nor 
is there ground for maintaining that the opinion of Bru- 
netiére about the exaggerations in the plot of La Faustin, 


= Cf. J. Lemaitre, Les Contemporains, 1v (1893), p. 223. For a 
contrary opinion, ef. F. Brunetiére, l’Immortel par M. Alphonse Dau- 
det, Revue des deux mondes, Vol. 88, 3d series (1888), p. 699. Cf., 
however, F. Brunetiére, op. cit., Vol. 36, 3d series (1879), p. 447. 
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by Edmond de Goncourt, should not hold in great measure 
for the novels written by the brothers in collaboration. 

Zola has expressed approval of the lack of plot at the 
beginning of the novels of the Goncourts. He regards the 
intrigue, which usually starts in the middle of the book, 
as an unfortunate concession to literary conventions.®' 
The Goncourts themselves have condemned in no uncer- 
tain terms not only a plot, but also every work of the im- 
agination, with its too rigorous logic.** Yet where they 
have attempted a plot, the Goncourts have generally pro- 
ceeded with a mechanical method totally at variance with 
their own doctrine. Their desire seems to be to heap as 
many misfortunes upon their heroes and heroines as pos- 
sible, the result, if not actually the cause, of their method 
of combining in one persor the lives of several. Indeed, 
it is quite inconceivable that anybody in real life could 
undergo quite the total number of tortures that they many 
times inflict upon the individuals in their stories. Often 
when they have brought a character to the point of ex- 
haustion, he is allowed to escape miraculously for a time, 
only that his agony may be prolonged, and the horror of 
the inevitable tragedy increased. One is frequently re- 
minded, for all the world, of that favorite deity of the 
classical drama, the deus ex machina. 

Let us examine, for instance, a bit of the plot of Ger- 


“Emile Zola, Las romanciers naturalistes, l. c. 

@ Journal, u, p. 219: “ Le défectueux de l’imagination, c’est que 
ses créations sont rigoureusement logiques. La vérité ne l’est pas. 
Ainsi, je viens de lire dans un roman, Ja description d’un salon 
religieux: tout s’y tient, depuis le portrait gravé du comte de Cham- 
bord jusqu’a la photographie du pape. Eh bien! je me rappelle avoir 
vu. dans le décor sacro-saint du salon du comte de Montalembert, 
un portrait de religieuse, qui était le costume de comédie d’une de 
ses parentes, jouant dans une piéce du XVIIIe siécle. Voici l’im- 
prévu, le décousu, l’illogique du vrai.” 
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minte Lacerteux, in order to observe this mechanical ebb 
and flow of fortunes. The story of the life of Mlle de 
Varandeuil is usually considered one of the best examples 
of narrative style in the novels of our authors. No injus- 
tice will be done them by citing this chapter ®* as a fair 
sample of their method. Yet Mlle de Varandeuil, as we 
have already remarked, is made to endure not only her own 
misfortunes, but also some that really befell an uncle of 
the Goncourts. 

The vicissitudes of this neglected child began early dur- 
ing the Reign of Terror. First her uncle was arrested ; 
then her mother, panic-stricken, sold the family mansion 
for worthless paper. The father dared not leave his hid- 
ing-place. Relief was given by Sempronie, the daughter, 
who stood in the bread line to save her father’s life. This 
resource was of short duration, for a jealous woman gave 
the child a kick which confined her to her bed for nearly a 
month. The family was unexpectedly preserved from 
starvation by a provision of rice stored away by a friend. 
Despite this succor, the financial condition of the family 
grew more and more desperate. They were saved for a 
time by a windfall: a haphazard investment in four vaude 
ville shares, made by M. de Varandeuil, proved most profit- 
able. Yet Sempronie was not to be happy on this account. 
She waited upon her father, who in return despised her 
because she looked like a servant. Meanwhile her mother 
remarried in Germany, establishing her widowhood by 
the death certificate of her guillotined brother-in-law. Her 
brother had gone to the United States, leaving her alone 
with their irritable father, who ruined her eyes by com- 
pelling her to assist him in an unprofitable translation of 
Vasari. Apparent relief came when the father employe:! 


* Germinie Lacerteuxz, chapter II. 
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a servant to do the housework which had fallen upon the 
shoulders of Sempronie. The servant presently became 
her father’s mistress, and bore him a daughter. Sem- 
pronie was one day called upon to wait on this child at 
the table. She revolted, but her father never forgave her, 
and died ungrateful. As her father had prevented her 
from marrying, in order to command her entire services, 
the last hope of companionship was her brother. He re- 
turned from America, but with a negress wife, who soon 
grew jealous of Sempronie. In this manner, separated 
from every natural friend, Sempronie spent the remainder 
of her life in lonely spinsterhood. 

In fact, while the art theories of the authors call for 
anachronisms and disarray here and there, as in the case 
of the nun who was dressed as an eighteenth-century ac- 
tress,®* they fall, whenever they are obliged to invent a plot, 
unconsciously into that very rigor of logic which they 
condemn. Such is particularly the case where they would 
narrate a series of misfortunes. We may be certain in 
advance that nothing which makes life worth living will 
be allowed to remain. Not only do the authors, by an 
inexorable system, make a clean sweep of Sempronie’s 
friends, on one pretext or another, but they do the same 
thing for Coriolis—allowing always brief respites, that 
the agony may continue. Anatole had been a friend of 
Coriolis since their early days together in the studio of 
Langibout. His good-nature was so extreme that he could 
endure an extraordinary amount of buffeting, so that the 
arch-fiend Manette Salomon found it extremely difficult 
to dislodge him from the household of her paramour. 
After a series of mancuvres, Manette finally succeeded in 
getting him in her power, through a stratagem borrowed 


“ Journal, 11, p. 219 cit. 
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from the legend of Potiphar’s wife. Meanwhile she did 
her utmost to discourage Coriolis from receiving his other 
friends, with the exception of Garnotelle, whose influence 
she valued. Poor Coriolis retired more and more into 
solitude, his one comfort being his son. At length, by 
nursing Coriolis through an illness, Manette acquired such 
an ascendancy over him that she was enabled to drive Ana- 
tole out of the household. When, after long wanderings, 
first lodging with a policeman, then becoming a fisherman, 
eveutually eking out a meagre living through orders for 
paintings obtained for him by Mme Crescent, he returned 


for a visit to Coriolis, he was insulted by the son, who had 
been trained by Manette to despise his father. The re- 
mainder of the débdacle was comparatively simple. Corio- 
lis invited another friend, Massicot, to dinner. The invi- 
tation was declined on account of the cool reception always 
accorded to visitors by Manette and the servants. Cres- 
cent called one day to get a sketch promised him by Cori- 


olis. Manette insisted that he accept one instead that was 
worth less money, and Crescent left the house forever. 
Once Coriolis revolted against the tyranny of Manette 
when his painting, the Réviston, produced while he was 
still an idealist in matters of art, and not yet sacrificing 
his talents for money at the behest of his mistress, sold for 
15,000 franes. In supreme defiance, he burned a very 
valuable painting before Manette’s eyes, then settled back 
crushed. Manette had achieved a definite supremacy. 
The only friend remaining to Coriolis was Garnotelle, who 
offered to obtain for him a nomination to the French Acad- 
emy. Coriolis, who had a spark of pride left, refused, 
and Garnotelle treated him thereafter with marked cool- 
ness. The last straw was the invitation from Garnotelle, 
about to marry Princess Moldave, to act as a witness at 
the wedding. Coriolis regarded the matter as an insult, 
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in view of his domestic relations. At the end of the story, 
we are told of the marriage of Manette and Coriolis, the 
latter being reduced to a hopeless nonentity. 

It must be apparent that the theories of the Goncourts, 
if carried out completely, ought to mean no novel at all, 
but a biography pure and simple. Such is indeed the 
very language of the authors, for we have observed that 
they speak of their Germinie Lacerteux as “une bio- 
graphie véridique 4 la fagon d’une biographie d’histoire 
moderne.” ®° The one production of the Goncourts which 
does not transgress their principle is the Journal, a more 
or less disconnected series of notes, trivial at times, but 
often interesting. The trouble is that the Goncourts have 
not been satisfied with the domain of the biographical 
sketch, and have attempted to construct works of fiction 
which should contain no element of the unreal. Strug- 
gling thus to continue two contradictory genres, they have 
felt obliged to weld together characters that were distinct 
in actual life, while those which remain comparatively 
intact are depicted in an environment not their own. The 
cumulative effect of their combinations of characters upon 
the exaggerations in their plots is a metter of importance 
that has been neglected by the critics. The total result 
of the defects in literary method upon which I have dwelt 
and of the exclusive attention which the Goncourts gave 
to the abnormalities of human nature is a type of fiction 
which is far removed from the truly natural. 


Ourn H. Moore. 


“Cf. note 11. 











IV.—SOME EVIDENCE IN SHAKESPEARE OF CON- 
TEMPORARY EFFORTS TO REFINE THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE DAY 


I 


One of the chief abuses urged against plays by the puri- 
tans of the sixteenth century was their immoral language.’ 
At all periods of the dispute this offence of plays was the 
puritans’ “ floodgate which let in the most, or the most 
substantial of all their arguments.” * Writing at the be 
ginning of the dispute, Stephen Gosson particularly de- 
nounces this corruption in English comedies cut by the 
Italian pattern; * and following Gosson other critics of 
plays increased the severity of their denunciations on this 
account. In fact no “abuse” of plays received a more 
continued, severe, or unanimous denunciation than that 
of their immoral speeches. * 

The Elizabethan defenders of plays agreed with the 


* Northbrooke, Treatise against Dicing, Dauncing, Playes and En- 
terludes [about 1577]. Shakespeare Society ed., p. 93: ‘“ Why, then, 
shoulde not Christians abolishe, and punishe suche filthie players of 
enterludes, whose mouthes are full of filthinesse and wickednesse? ”’ 

*Sir Richard Baker, Theatrum Redivivum (1662), p. 26. 

* Stephen Gosson, Plays Confuted in Five Actions, Roxb. Club ed., 
p. 173: “Therefore the Deuill, not contented with the number he 
hath corrupted with reading Italian baudery, because all cannot 
reade, presenteth us Comedies cut by the same patterne, which drag 
such a monstrous taile after them as is able to sweep whole cities 
into his lap.” 

‘Third Blast against Plays, Hazlitt ed., p. 138: “[We are] not 
content [in plays] to sport ourselves with modest mirth, as the 
matter gives occasion, unles it be intermixed with knaverie, dron- 
ken meriements, craftie coosenings, undecent iuglings, clownish con- 
ceits and such other cursed mirth, as is both odious in the sight 
of God, and offensive to honest ears.” 
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puritan critics of the same that there was in plays no place 
for immoral speeches; but they insisted that the puri- 
tans were wrong in wishing on this account to suppress 
all plays. Thomas Lodge, in his answer to Gosson’s 
abhors 


? “ec 


“pleasant invective,” explicitly states that he 
those poets that savour of ribaldry, and with the zealous 
would admit the expulsion of such enormities.” ° Thomas 
Heywood is equally emphatic in his condemnation of this 
offence: “I speak not in the defence of any lascivious 
shewes, scurrelous jeasts, or scandalous invectives. If 
there be any such I banish them quite from my patron- 
age.”’ ® 
the defenders of plays unite with the puritan critics 
in condemning plays which have, as Hamlet complains, 
“ sallets in their lines to make their matter savoury.” 7 


In these and similar expressions of disapproval 


However, the extreme puritans pushed their reform of 
speech further than the dramatists and the people in gen- 
eral thought necessary or desirable. The break between 
the purifans and the defenders of plays in this connection 
smaller abuses ” of speech, which the puri- 
tans insisted should be avoided, but which the non-puritans 
saw no adequate reason for avoiding. Gosson admits that 
the play-makers of his day had “ purged their comedies of 
wanton speeches.” ‘“ Yeti,” he says, “the corne which 
they sell is full of cockle.” “Small are the abuses,” he 
adds, “and slight are the faultes that nowe in theatres 
escape the poets pen; but tall cedars from little graynes 
shoote high: greate oakes from slender rootes spread 
8 For these “slight faults,” however, he would 
forbid plays. 


“ 


came over the 


wide.” 


*Thomas Lodge, Defence, Hunterian Club ed., p. 20. 

*Thomas Heywood, An Apology for Actors, Shak. Soc. ed., 1841, 
p. 54. 

"Hamlet (1, ii, 462), Neilson’s Shakespeare. 

* 8. Gosson, School of Abuse, Shak. Soe. ed., p. 27. 
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Gosson’s attitude is characteristic of the extreme puri- 
tans who were intent upon a radical reform in the speech 
of the day. They sought to root out the least examples of 
blasphemy and of ribaldry, and to cultivate generally a 
speech such as would “ become saints.” Their aim was 
that it might be said of all as it was said of “ the saintly 
Mistress Stubbes,”’ that “ there was never one filthy, un- 
clean, undecent, or unseemly word heard to come forth of 
her mouth . . . ; but always her speech was such, as both 
glorified God and ministered grace to the hearers, as the 
Apostle speaketh.” ® They were not satisfied to banish 
merely those words admittedly offensive. But they ex- 
tended their reform to include all “ idle” words, words 
which, although not offensive, still “ neither glorified God 
nor ministered grace to the hearer.” *° Besides their pro- 
scription of “ idle ” words, they placed also under the ban 
of their disapproval all “‘ naming of fornication and of all 
uncleanness”’; all “ foolish talking and jesting.”*! To 
the defenders of plays “ foolish talking and jesting” and 
“the mention of uncleanness” were not “ unlawful 
abuse ”; to the puritans, however, they were sins. And as 


*P. Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, Shak. Soc. ed., 1879, p. 199. 

* Northbrooke, Treatise, p. 68. 

* Northbrooke, Treatise, p. 68: “Saint Paule sayth that fornica- 
tion and, all uncleannesse or covetousnes must not be once named 
among vs, as it becommeth saints.” Jbid., p. 93. Prynne, Histrio- 
Mastiz, p. 949: “The very naming of fornication and adultery, to- 
gether with foolish talking and jesting on the stage, are nought else 
but actuall sinnes in God’s account.” IJbid., p. 63: “ Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good 
for the use of edifying, that it may minister grace to the hearers: 
Let all evill speaking be put away from you: and as for fornication, 
and uncleannesse (the common subjects, and principall ingredients 
of our comedies), neither foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not 
convenient, let them not bee once named (much lesse then acted, 
or applauded) among you, as becometh Saintes.” Also ibid., pp. 
552, 89, 70, 264. Third Blast against Plays, Hazlitt ed., p. 138. 
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Stubbes argued, “sins were not divisable into small and 
large, but were equally damnable.” !* 

The puritans’ inspiration for the reform of these smaller 
sins in speech were the words of Holy Writ,'* so that in 
insisting upon this reform, they were striving to recover 
the pure speech of the primitive church. St. Paul’s ex- 
hortation to the Ephesians that “ fornication and all un- 
cleanness . . . be not once named among you, as becom- 
eth saints,” ** was their chief authority in their efforts 
for a pure speech. It was St. Paul’s counsel, also, that 
caused them to strive diligently to avoid “ foolish jesting, ’ 
which is not convenient.” 

The puritans were particularly careful themselves to 
avoid the use of words which would offend others. Stubbes 
in one place will not name the sin he is reproving “ for 
offending chaste ears ”; *® and in another place he checks 
himself from naming an offence because the offenders 
“know best what I mean.” '? Likewise Prynne avoids 


2 Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 27. 

* Northbrooke, Stubbes, Gosson, Prynne, and others quote one or 
more of the following verses in connection with the reform of speech: 
1 Peter 1, 15, 16: “ But as he which hath called you is holy, so be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation; because it is written, Be ye 
holy; for I am holy.”” Ephes. 4, 29: “ Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of 
edifying, that it may minister grace unto the hearers.” Col. 3, 8: 
“ But now ye also put off all these: anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication out of your mouth.” Ool. 4, 6: “Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer any man.” 

“ Ephesians 5, 3: “ But fornication and all uncleanness, or covet- 
ousness, let it not be once named among you, as becometh saints.” 

%* Ephesians 5, 4: “ Neither [let be named among you] filthiness, 
nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient: but rather 
giving of thanks.” 

*% Anatomy of Abuses, p. 135. 

* Anatomy of Abuses, pp. 78 and 88. 
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describing things “ done of these in private,” because it is 
“even unseemly to utter.” ** 

When, however, the puritans “ of necessity touched mat- 
ters uncleanly,” they used, generally, circumlocution, 
“in order that their mind and tongue might be honest all 
season.” 1 They had resort also to euphemistic substi- 
tutes for offensive words, as where for “ fornication,”’ they 
employed such expressions as “the deeds of darkness,” 
“incontinence,” *° “infirmity of blood,’ and “ flesh 
frailty.” ?? 

Less frequently than the use either of circumlocution or 
of euphemistic terms, the reformers employed, in company 
with a word considered “ unseemly,” an apologetic word 
or expression.*? But this older custom, because it called 
attention to the offensive meaning of the word apologized 
for, seems to have been considered by the puritans less 
desirable than either circumlocution or a euphemistic sub- 
stitute. As a result it was less and less employed by the 
guardians of good manners, and survives for the greater 


part in the dramatists’ ridicule of this ineffective method 
of apology for the use of an immodest word.** 

Besides their anxiety that their own conversation should 
not offend, the reformers took particular care that the 


#* Prynne, Histrio-Mastiz, p. 279. 

* A. Barclay, Mirrour of Good Manners, Spenser Soc. ed., p. 71. 

* Davenant, The Law against Lovers, Folio ed., 1673, p. 277: 
“Luc. I believe ’tis that which the precise call Incontinence.” 

*™ Thomas Middleton, Game at Chess (Dyce ed., Iv, p. 406): “ W. 
Duke: Some that are pleas’d to make a wanton on’t, Call it infirmity 
of blood, flesh frailty; But certain there’s a worse name in your 
books for’t.” 

™ Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 107: “ Honor sit auribus.” Sir 
reverence, God bless you, and Save the mark, are found more fre- 
quently in derision of the reformers’ regard for propriety, than 
seriously. 

See page 78. 
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words of their neighbors should be seemly. This concern 
for the speech of their neighbors found in plays a chief 
field of activity. To understand here the violence of the 
puritan’s contention that the speech of plays was highly 
“ dishonest,” it is necessary to recall the broader license of 
speech in the sixteenth century, and also the puritan’s 
extreme sensitiveness to offence. Without an understand- 
ing of their sensitiveness to offence, the severity of Rain- 
oldes’s condemnation of Gager’s Latin comedy, Rivales, is 
not clear. With reference to this play, Rainoldes says 
that he is ashamed to rehearse “ the filth” that Gager’s 
scholars are “ pestered with” in the acting of this com- 
edy.** But when Gager retorts that Rainoldes is “ not 
able to allege one word savouring of scurrility,” the latter 
adds that it is not the language, but the dancing and ges- 
tures of the actors which had offended him.*° Gager’s 
comment in this connection that “ merry things are called 
wanton by him ” (Rainoldes) summarizes the antagonistic 
points of view of the condemners and the authors of dra- 
matic entertainments. 


II 


The puritan reformers of dramatic speech were roundly 
criticized by the defenders of plays for trying to force 
upon all a standard of speech that was capable of being 
attained at any time by only a few. It was argued that 
the reformers were placing upon minor features of moral- 
ity a disproportionate amount of emphasis; that they 
wished to apply to men that were of the earth, a purity 
that was of the angels. Other men than Falstaff—and in a 
more serious mood—thought that there was urgent need, 


* J. Rainoldes, The Overthrow of Stage Plays, p. 122. 
* Ibid., p. 18. 
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if not of actually “ lending countenance to the poor abuses 
of the time,” ?* at least of opposing the puritans’ mar- 
vellous precise definition of abuse. Nash voiced a gen- 
eral feeling when he complained that the puritans “ extend 
their invectives so far against the abuse, that almost the 
things remain not, whereof they admit any lawful use.” ** 
Heywood, defending plays against the excessive attacks of 
the puritans, objected to their desire for “a purity that 
is of the angels”: and attacked their extravagant standards 
of righteousness on the ground that “that purity is not 
look’t for at our hand, being mortal and human, that is re- 
quired of the angels, being celestial and divine. God made 
us of earth, men: knows our natures, dispositions, and im- 


perfections, and therefore hath limited us a time to rejoice, 


as he hath enjoined us a time to mourn for our transgres- 
sions: and I hold them more scrupulous than well advised, 
that go about to take from us the use of all moderate recrea- 
tions.” 78 

Sir Richard Baker, likewise, registers protest against 
the exalted standards by which Prynne measured plays. 
Unlike Prynne and his fellow puritans in their efforts to 
attain to a perfect purity, Baker sought to justify plays as 
“ fit recreations for an honest, natural or moral man, but 
no ways to be matched with the high, mysterious contem- 
plations of Christian divinity,” in comparison with which 
“the best works we can do, even the good works of the 


’ 


law,” are accounted “no better than very dung.” *° Pro- 


tests of this kind show the reactions of the dramatists and 


‘ 


their friends to what to them appeared to be the “ marvel- 


lous stoical and precise reasons ” of the extremer sort of 


7% 1 Henry IV. (1, ii, 175). 

** Nash, McKerrow ed., vol. 1, p. 20, line 7. 

* T. Heywood, An Apology for Actors, Sh. Soc. ed., p. 25. 
*Sir Richard Baker, Theatrum Redivivum (1662), p. 27. 
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puritans, who “extended their invectives so far against 
the abuse of plays, that the lawful use did not exist.” 

The “verbal nicety” of the puritans did not escape 
criticism also in the plays of the day. A hypocritical 
reformer of morals in Marston’s Dutch Courtezan is mock- 
ingly reminded when he lets slip a forbidden word, that 
“tis not in fashion to call things by their right names.” *° 
In an antipuritan pamphlet a pretended puritan is repre- 
sented as excusing his suggestion to sin with the plea that 
“no harm is done if terms be not abused.” ‘* You must 
say virtuously done,” he explains, “ not lustily done.” ** 
Chapman in his Widow’s Tears exciaims against masking 
hypocrisy behind verbal piety: ‘“‘ O, holy reformation! how 
art thou fallen down from the upper bodies of the church 
to the skirts of the city. Honesty is stripped out of his 
true substance into verbal nicety. Common sinners startle 
at common terms, and they that by whole mountains swal- 
low down the deeds of darkness, a poor mote of a familiar 
word makes them turn up the white o’ th’ eye.” ** The 
same “ verbal nicety ” under Angelo’s regency in Measure 
for Measure forbade Claudio even the naming of his 
offence.** 


* Bullen Ed., vol. m, p. 18 (1, ii): “ Freeville (to Malheureux) : 
Whore? fie, whore! you may call her a courtezan, a cocatrice, or (as 
that worthy spirit of an eternal happiness said) a suppository. But 
whore! fie, ’tis not in fashion to cail things by their right names. 
Is a great merchant a cuckold, you must say he is one of the livery. 
Is a great lord a fool, you must say he is weak.” 

™ Pappe with a Hatchet, vol. m1, p. 400, 1. 4, Bond ed. of J. Lyly’s 
works. 

“ Chapman’s Widow’s Tears, Shepherd ed., 1874, p. 314, col. 1. 

% Meas. for Meas. (1, ii, 139}: “ Lucio: What’s thy offence, Clau- 
dio? Claudio: What but to speak of would offend again.” Similar 
are the words of Lysimarchus to Marina: Pericles (Iv, vi, 72): 
“Lys: Now, pretty one, how long have you been at this trade? 
Mar: What trade, sir? Lys: Why, I cannot name ’t but I shall 
offend.” 
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This meticulous care for honesty of speech is at times 
in plays given in derision to the lowest type of women.** 
The offence taken at a “‘ common term ” by the pious bawd 
in The Widow’s Tears is the occasion for Chapman regis- 
tering the protest that, since the “ holy reformation has 
fallen to the skirts of the city, honesty is stripped out of 
his true substance into verbal nicety.” *° Again in The 
City Match visitors to a pretended puritan are admonished 
to abstain from ail improper conversation, for she takes 
offence “ at the least obscene word ’’;*® and in A Mad 
World, My Masters the same type of woman “‘ would sooner 
die than endure profane talk.” *7 Dame Quickly in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor is another such “ foolish car- 
rion.” She cloaks her real nature under an affected zeal 


for modest speech. In her objection to Sir Hugh Evans’s 
“horum, harum, horum,” her care for modest terms leads 
her into ridiculous error: “ You do ill to teach the child 
such words: he teaches him to hick and to hack, which 
they’ll do fast enough of themselves, and to call ‘ horum,’— 


Fie upon you.” ** It is to such women as these who only 
pretend piety that some of the dramatists apply in con- 
tempt the term of “ puritan.” *° 

A more substantial though less frequent counter charge 
than that of the hypocrisy of those objecting to the speech 
of plays is found in the use of the recurring figure of the 
bee and the spider sucking, according to the nature of 


* Much less frequently the same characteristic of pretended honesty 
of speech is found in men of the lowest order of society. Pericles 
(1v, vi, 38): “ Boult: And she were a rose indeed, if she had but—— 
Lys: What, prithee? Boult: O, sir, I can be modest. Lys: That 
dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less than it gives a good report 
to a number to be chaste.” 

*® See note 32. * Hazlitt’s Dodsley, x11, p. 283. 

* Middleton, Dyce ed., m1, p. 338. *% Merry Wives (rv, i, 68). 

* FE. N. 8. Thompson, The Puritans ond the Stage, p. 207. 
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each, honey or poison from the same flower.*° Baker in 
his Theatrum Redivivum is one of a number to shift the 
blame for the offence taken, to the evil thoughts of those 
taking offence: “‘ Indeed,” he says, “ it is not so much the 
players that make the obscenity, as the spectator himself ; 
as the bee or spider, that sucks the juice.”*' Adam 
and Eve, Baker explains in further illustration, “ did 
never trouble about obscene sights, till they made them- 
selves obscene hearts.” This is the same answer in sub- 
stance that Margaret, in Much Ado About Nothing, makes 
to Hero who reproves her for speaking “ too broad.” ‘“ An 
bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I’ll offend no- 
body,” replies Margaret.*? In Marston’s Dutch Courtezan 
there is a passage to the same effect. A young girl, 
Crispenella, also checked for speaking “ too broad,” retorts 
that she is “ not ashamed to speak what she is not ashamed 
to think”’; and adds that she “dares as boldly speak 
venery as think venery,” for “she whose honest free- 
ness makes it her virtue to speak what she thinks, 
will make it her necessity to think what is good.” Cris- 
penella’s further assertion that she would have nothing 
prohibited by policy but of virtue,** is Marston’s answer 


“ R. Perkins, p. 10 in Heywood’s Apology: “ Give me a play, that 
no distaste can breed. Prove thou a spider, and from flowers suck 
gall: Ile, like a bee, take hony from a weed; For I was never puri- 
tanicall.” 

“Theatrum Redivivum, p. 31. 

®@ Much Ado About Nothing (m1, iv, 33). 

“Dutch Courtesan, Bullen ed., 1, p. 47. Also in As You Like It (m, ii, 
278): Orlando’s request to Jaques “to mar no more of his verses 
with reading them ill-favouredly,” is Orlando’s way of asking Jaques 
not to “wrest true speaking with bad thinking.” Jaques’s remark 
to Orlando that “the worst fault he has is to be in love,” indicates in 
turn Jaques’s misinterpretation of Orlando’s “love-songs.” The charge 
of “lascivious apprehension,” as Timon phrases this argument in a 
conversation with Apemantus (Timon, f, i, 211), is also the general 
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to the prohibition placed by the puritans upon certain sub- 
jects and words. His appeal here for a frank recognition 
of, and reference, where necessary, to the facts of life, 
becomes clearer with a knowledge of the puritan conten- 
tion that even the mention of certain facts in life is sinful. 


Ill 


Shakespeare’s art is superior to participation in the 
political and religious disputes of his time. He finds, 
nevertheless, in the endeavors of the reformers to attain a 
pure speech, material for characterizing both his purest 
and his darkest characters. For the purpose of revealing 
the true nature of his most detestable villains Shakespeare 
has them show a hypocritical abhorrence at “ naming any 
uncleanness.”” It is no accident that Don John,** Iago,*® 
and Iachimo *® mask their villainy behind a modest re- 


answer given by the friends of plays to those who would forbid the 
representation of vice on the stage. ‘“ Read them [plays] as my 
author meant them,” Harington insists, “to breed detestation and 
not delectation.” (Sir John Harington, An Apologie of Poetry, 
Haslewood ed., u, p. 139). Heywood reiterates (Heywood’s Apology, 
p. 51) the thought in his Apology for Actors: “ Plays are in use 
as they are understood, spectators’ eyes may make them bad or good.” 

44Much Ado (Iv, i, 89): “ Upon my honor, Myself, my brother, and 
this grieved count Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber-window; Who hath indeed, most 
like a liberal villain, Confess’d the vile encounters they have had A 
thousand times in secret. Don John: Fie, fie! they are not to be 
named, my lord, Not to be spoke of: There is not chastity enough 
in language Without offence to utter them. Thus, pretty lady, I am 
sorry for thy much misgovernment.” 

* Othello (tv, i, 28): “ Imogen: Hath he [Cassio] said any thing? 
Iago: He hath, my lord; but be you well assur’d, No more than he'll 
unswear. Oth: What hath he said? Jago: Faith, that he did—* 
know not what he did.” 

“ Cymbeline (1, vi, 87): “Imogen: I pray you, str, Deliver with 
more openess your answers To my demands. Why do you pity me? 
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luctance to name the crime by which they seek to strike 
down injured virtue; for by simulating a “ verbal nicety,” 
they gain a more ready acceptance for their slanders of 
Hero, Desdemona, and Posthumous. A realization that 
these villains modestly refuse to name the crime they bring 
against the noble and innocent victims of their slanders, 
heightens our appreciation of their hypocritical villainy. 

Shakespeare avoids preferably *7 the recurrent Eliza- 
bethan type of the female hypocrite who assumes a modesty 
which “ dignifies the renown of a bawd no less than it 
gives a good report to a number to be chaste.” ** In two 
instances, however, he makes deeply tragic allusion to this 
type of woman whose piety is verbal, not real. Hamlet, 
suffering in mind from the falling away from virtue of 
his mother and the suspected faithlessness of Ophelia, 
turns savagely upon the latter with the charge that women 
“nickname God’s creatures and make their wantonness 
their ignorance,” *® in other words that they mask their 
viciousness behind a simulated care for virtuous speech. 
Similarly Lear’s clouded mind, brooding over the stinging 
ingratitude of Goneril and Regan, “ reasoning in mad- 
ness,” bitterly upbraids the hypocrisy of the evil-minded 
“ simp’ring dame,” 

That minces virtue, and does shake the head 
To hear of pleasure’s name.” 


Shakespeare’s women with rare exceptions are modest 
in nature and therefore modest in speech. Two of his 
purest characters, Desdemona and Isabella, give verbal 





Iachimo: That others do, I was about to say, enjoy your 

But it is an office of the gods to venge it, Not mine to speak on’t.” 
“ Dame Quickly and Dol Common approach nearest to the com- 

mon type of pious hypocrites. 

* Pericles (Iv, vi, 38). ® Hamlet (11, i, 151). 

” Lear (Iv, vi, 120). 
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expression to their genuine abhorrence of putting into 
words the insults which have been offered them. Desde- 
mona *? cannot repeat to Emilia the name applied to her 
by her husband, and Isabella ®? recoils from mentioning 
Angelo’s terms for Claudio’s liberation. Perdita ** re- 
veals as truly, although less dramatically, the same care for 
“honest speech ” in her admonition to Autolycus that he 
avoid in his lines all “ scurrilous words’”’; while the lack 
of modesty in Ophelia’s songs heralds the flight of her 
sweet reason more feelingly than if it had been told in 
words. In two instances, also, those of Camillo ** and of 
Othello,®®> the depths of masculine natures are revealed by 
a refusal “to mention any uncleanness.” 

Besides Shakespeare’s employment in tragedy of a re- 
luctance to name that which is objectionable, he employs it 
also in comedy. Audrey anxiously inquires of Touch- 
stone whether “ poetical ” is “‘ honest in deed and word.” °° 
Nathaniel, equally solicitous, before consenting to hear 
Holofernes’ epitaph, requests him to “ abrogate scurril- 
ity”; °7 and later after dinner, “ at the house of a certain 
pupil of mine,” Holofernes basks in Nathaniel’s approba- 
tion of his discourse that had been * pleasant without scur- 


% Othello (IV, ii, 161): “Des: I cannot say ‘ whore’: It doth abher 
me now I speak the word.” And carlier in the same scene (UI, 118) : 
“ Des: Am I that name, lago? Jago: What name, fair Lady? Des: 
Such as she says my lord did say I was. Hmilia: He call’d her 
whore.” 

% Measure for Measure (111, i, 101): “Zsa: This night’s the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name, Or else thou diest to-morrow.” 

3 Winter’s Tale (Iv, iv, 215). 

* Winter’s Tale (1, ii, 281): “ Cam. (to Leontes) : Shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less Than this; which to re- 
iterate were sin As deep as that, though true.” 

% Othello (v, ii, 1): “ Oth: It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars!—It is the cause.” 

% As You Like It (m, iii, 17). “DL. L. L. (tv, ii, 55). 
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rility.” °° To Quickly’s objections to Sir Hugh Evans’s 
Latin words, I have referred. In the same comedy, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff plays the puritan the 
first time that he meets Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, 
by giving “orderly and well behaved reproof to all un- 
comeliness ” ®* of speech. 

Finally, Shakespeare’s use of “ sir reverence” is a part 
of his characters’ solicitude to avoid offence.®° In Eliza- 
bethan plays generally, this expression involves a jibe at 
the expense of the character using it. Outside of Shake- 
speare it is found not infrequently in the mouths of pre- 
tended members of the purer sect.*! In ridicule of an ig- 
norant or a pretended solicitude for propriety, Shakespeare 
puts it in the mouths of some of his Pompeys and his Dro- 
mios.°* But as Falstaff, Margaret, and Mercutio employ 
it,°* there may be more than the usual amount of “ sportful 
malice ” towards the upholders of good manners. In only 
one case, where it is employed by Cloten, ®* does it borrow 
tragic significance—there it calls attention to the hypocrisy 
of the villain, who is careful to apologize for the use of an 
indelicate term, while planning to perpetrate a hideous 
crime. 


pI 


Morris P. Tittey. 


"2h. Bb. i te, & @). @ Merry Wives (11, i, 57). 

” Other similar expressions are used for the purpose of comic treat- 
ment: “Saving your manhood,” by Fluellen (H. V., rv, viii, 35; 
2 H. IV., 1, i, 28); “ Bless the mark,” Two Gentlemen, tv, iv, 20. 

“The Puritan Widow, The Shakespeare Apocrypha ed., p. 231, used 
by the Widow herself; p. 242, used by her servant Frailtie; The 
Family of Love, Dyce ed., p. 274, by Geraldine speaking to a puritan, 
while he is disguised as a porter. The Weman’s Prize, Weber ed. 
(1812), p. 372. Widow’s Tears, Shepherd ed., p. 316; “ Saving your 
honor.” Bartholomew Fair, Everyman Edition, pp. 228, 180. 

@ Pompey (Meas., 11, i, 92), Launcelot (Merchant, 11, ii, 27), Gobbo 
(Merchant, m1, ii, 138), Dromio (Frrs., m1, ii, 93). 

® Much Ado (111, iv, 33); 1 H. IV. (uy, iv, 515); R. and J. (1, iv, 
42). 


“Cymbeline (Iv, i, 5). 











V.—FASHIONABLE SOCIETY IN FIELDING’S TIME 


In using satire to ridicule the vices and follies of his 
contemporaries, Fielding is the direct successor of the last 
member of that “ Triumvirate of Wit,” Lucian, Cervantes, 
and Swift, to which he so often refers in his works. In 
his novels and in his periodical essays Fielding often re- 
fers to the luxury of the times and the consequent gen- 
eral moral corruption among all classes of society. He 
ridicules especially the affectation of his contemporaries— 
their vanity and hypocrisy, the twin roots of affectation— 
and assails with direct invective their spiritual and moral 
degeneration. Believing that example is stronger than pre- 
cept in reforming human conduct, he likes to place before 
them examples, ridiculous or odious, of what they are to 
avoid; but his satire is more kindly than Swift’s. 

It was against the vices of the fashionable that Field- 
ing usually directed his criticism. On them he placed re- 
sponsibility for the general degradation of the age. In 
this paper I do not intend to question the accuracy of his 
diagnosis nor the value of his remedy; we may take Field- 
ing’s word for what he saw. Fashionable society was un- 
doubtedly somewhat corrupted, and Fielding took it upon 
himself to do what he could. Consequently when we find 
a Lady Bellaston in Tom Jones or a Lady Booby in 
Joseph Andrews we may be sure that she is intended to 
be something more than a mere ridiculous figure in the 
fictitious panorama which the author unrolls before us. 
Such characters he undoubtedly copied from the life of 
his times with the intention of depicting vice as an object 
of detestation; the picture is, however, most entertain- 
ing. When Fielding abandons the “true ridiculous ”— 
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a form of humor which does not depend upon indecency 
as an object of prurient enjoyment—for serious criti- 
cism, he is no less entertaining; for then he has some- 
thing of the charm of Sterne in his vocational writings. 
We feel, however, that Fielding is not in either case writ- 
ing for our diversion, but to “ laugh mankind out of their 
favourite follies and vices.” Lady Booby is to be re- 
garded, therefore, as the caricature of a vicious type of 
woman, and Lady Bellaston as the characterization of a 
less ridiculous creature of the same type. 

The evidence of Fielding’s serious concern in this prob- 
lem is found more abundantly in his essays; but his 
novels afford several interesting cases. Lady Booby is, 
of course, one of his early experiments. She is a vulgar, 
lecherous creature, but is really no more degenerate than 
her superficially refined city cousin, Lady Bellaston. Of 
the former Fielding writes: “ My lady was a woman of 
gayety, who had been blessed with a town education, and 
never spoke of her country neighbors by any other appel- 
lation than that of the brutes.” It does not take us long 
to discover that Fielding did not regard a London social 
education as an unmixed blessing. We suspect that the 
gayeties of the town were often too alluring for the “ violet 
modesty and virtue ” of these London-bred ladies. When 
we see Lady Booby walking with Joey, her footman, in 
Hyde Park and hear the scandalous remarks of Lady 
Tittle and Lady Tattle, we are sure that Lady Booby’s 
love is tinctured with vanity, and we are greatly amused 
to watch her aping her betters. But when we behold Lady 
Bellaston ensnaring Tom Jones, we are not amused—aun- 
less we take a cynical enjoyment in such episodes; we 
are, on the contrary, distinctly shocked, and our regard 
for Tom is permanently lowered. His experiences in 
fashionable circles are, as we might expect, rather limited. 
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He meets Lady Bellaston by chance, becomes her depend- 
ent, and from a false sense of honor requites the autumnal 
passion which rages in her. Lord Fellamar is then in- 
troduced as a typical high-society villain; and Tom, after 
a time, makes his escape from their clutches. ‘The effect 
of all these episodes is precisely what Fielding intended 
we despise these people of fashion. 

We are not accustomed to regard Fielding and Hogarth 
as solemn-faced reformers of their age; but when we dis- 
cover that Fielding regarded the “ingenious Mr. Ho- 
garth ” as “one of the most useful satirists ” that any age 
had produced, then we feel that our author had a serious 
interest in the problem of reform. I do not mean to imply 
that J’om Jones is to be considered as a Rake’s Progress, 
or Joseph Andrews as another Whole Duty of Man; I do 
feel, however, that there is much in both that is intended 
to “serve the cause of virtue.” ‘Take, for example, the 
career of Mr. Wilson, as it is narrated in Joseph Andrews. 
Apart from the amused interest that we feel in watching 
Parson Adams as he listens to Mr. Wilson’s shocking story, 
there is something in the account that seriously holds our 
attention. We read that this worthy at the age of 
seventeen left school and went to London to attain the 
character of a fine gentleman. There he soon learned the 
manners of the young “bucks” of his acquaintance. 
Mornings he was accustomed to don his green frock, to 
put his hair in papers, and with his great stick in hand to 
walk out for his morning saunter. This often led him to 
the auction rooms where fashionable society was wont to 
gather; and there in aping the manners of his betters, he 
bowed to noblemen whom he did not know and ogled the 
ladies out of countenance. In the afternoon he would 
spend two hours in dressing, and then, at some time be- 
tween four o’clock and six in the evening, he would dine. 
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Thereafter he divided his time between the coffee-house, 
the Drury-Lane Theatre, the entertainment in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and the drawing-room. A few years of this 
life utterly corrupted Mr. Wilson’s nature, and while for- 
tune smiled upon him he indulged in several unhappy 
and expensive amours which eventually led him to ruin 
and despair. We read that when misfortune came to him 
he turned philosopher for his mental solace and author for 
his bread and butter, and that he was rescued from im- 
prisonment for debt and from suicide in the nick of time. 
Throughout the narrative we feel that Fielding is trying 
to show his contemporaries the folly of such vicious con- 





duct ; some passages are ironical, some satirical, and there 
are not a few in which the reformed sinner moralizes in 
an earnest tone of warning; but all are penned for the 
same purpose. 

It is not necessary to believe that Fielding found all 
of his fashionable contemporaries vicious; but we do know 
that he saw among them an alarming number of degen- 
erates. The presence of so many evil-minded persons of 
fashion in his novels, and the general absence of the vir- 
tuous type, may be explained on the ground that in Field- 
ing’s vocabulary fashionable and vicious are synonymous, 
and on the ground that he found examples of what men 
are to shun more potent in reform than examples of 
what men are to emulate. Novels of contemporary man- 
ners are not always reliable sources of information con- 
cerning the morale of an age; but we may be sure from 
what Fielding tells us in his prefaces and in his essays 
that his pictures of contemporary society as we find them 
in his novels are reasonably faithful. 

Contemporaries of Fielding drew similar pictures. The 
rascally P. Pickle pursues a course that is really repellent 


to the most hardened reader; and the story of the amours 
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of Lady Vane which is inserted in this narrative is simply 
monstrous to contemplate. Such persons as Hillario and 
Lady Tempest in Pompey the Little are purely ridicu- 
lous; but when we finish this very interesting picture of 
eighteenth-century manners we feel relieved to get rid of 
these acquaintances. Richardson’s sanctimonious novels 
are not without such characters—Sir Hargrave Pollefexen, 
Lovelace and his crew, and even the unreformed Mr. B—. 
We suspect, however, that many of these pictures are too 
highly colored; and when we run across such books as 
Cleora, or the Fair Inconstant, Memoirs of a Man of 
Pleasure, and Memoirs of a Woman of Pleasure, we dis- 
trust our evidence. Popular demand, however, must have 
ealled forth such “low stuff”; and this in itself is an in- 
dication of a general depraved taste in books and reading. 
The author of Pompey the Little refers to “this life- 
writing age . . . when no character is thought too in- 
considerable to engage the public notice, or too abandoned 
to be set up as a pattern of imitation.” “ The lowest and 
most contemptible vagrants, parish-girls, chambermaids, 
pick-pockets, and highwaymen,” he adds, “ find historians 
to record their praises, and readers to wonder at their 
exploits.” One thinks at once of the history of the life 
of Bampfylde-Moore Carew and Fielding’s own Jonathan 
Wild; for both are histories of rogues. In his Covent- 
Garden Journal, Fielding frequently refers to the great 
abundance of indecent literature, and takes particular 
pains to ridicule the taste of the age. The Monthly Re- 
view in January, 1752, while reviewing The Secret Me- 
moirs of Count Saxe, comments on the fact that novels are 
getting more and more numerous and worse and worse, as 
if the authors were trying to cure the taste of the age by 
overproduction of “ extremes of dullness and nonsense.” 
In speaking of the general moral laxity of his time 
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Fielding writes, in his second number of the Covent-Gar- 
den Journal, that he feels reasonably certain that Sodom 
and Gomorrah were “ somewhat worse than we are at 
present.” It would be easy to select many other similar 
remarks from Fielding’s pages; and it is almost as easy to 
tind historical characters of that age who stand for all that 
is flagrantly immoral and indecent. Take, for instance, 
that notorious man of fashion, Dr. Hill, who styled him- 
self Sir John Hill; or consider the history of Lady Vane, 
as it is recorded in sources other than Peregrine Pickle. 
This interesting pair of scoundrels were in their own 
time deservedly infamous, and were even more notorious 
than the Gunning sisters, who took fashionable London by 
storm in 1751-2 and within a year married into noble 
houses. Dr. Hill, quack, editor, and beau, rolled about 
town (in search of patients) in his own emblazoned char- 
iot, and spent his spare time at the Bedford Coffee-House, 
where he acted as self-appointed autocrat at gatherings of 
men, among whom must have been Hogarth, Murphy, and 
Fielding himself. By night he was wont to go to Rane- 
lagh and other similar outdoor places of amusement, or 
to seek the infamous “ Diamond,” who was not without 
a flaw. Notoriety was his food; no amount of ridicule 
or public caning could feaze him. Vanity led him to pub- 
lish an account of his amours; his desire for fame led 
him into a thousand atrocious acts; and finally, after all 
else had failed, he became nurse to the innocent flowers of 
Kew Gardens. Lady Vane’s career was notorious for the 
rapidity with which she married, divorced, and remarried ; 
when marriage failed, she turned to illicit courses; when 
love failed she wrote an account of her life in which she 
defends adultery in the light of her own experiences. 
Fielding makes it very plain that such flagrant im- 
morality had a very bad effect on the lower classes. The 
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evidence of corruption among the fashionable was thrust 
in everyone’s face. In imitation of the upper classes the 
mob made public show of their bad manners, vicious con- 
duct, and moral degeneration. Their excesses rapidly pau- 
perized large numbers of them; poverty led many to get 
dishonestly what they were unable and unwilling to get 
honestly ; and, as a result, a flood of criminals swept over 
London. Daylight robberies and murders were very fre- 
quent; and by night the streets were extremely perilous. 
As one reads newspapers of 1751-3 one is amazed not only 
at the number of crimes perpetrated in London and its 
environs, but even more at the great boldness and savage 
cruelty of the criminals. In that day a convicted mur- 
derer was in the eyes of the mob a hero, and his hanging 
was public entertainment for them—a holiday amusement. 

If anyone has doubts concerning Fielding’s serious- 
ness in his work of reform, let him read the Increase of 
Robbers. In this tract Fielding directs our attention 
chiefly to the effects of the luxury and the extravagance 
of the age on the lower classes, and proposes remedies for 
the growing evils. “I am not here,” says he, “ to satirize 
the great . . . ”; but upon them he lays the respon- 
sibility for the widespread degeneracy of their day. “Could 
luxury be confined to the palaces of the great, the society 
would not perhaps be much affected with it. . . .” The 
situation was, however, in his eyes by no means hopeless. 
If he could do nothing with the rich, he could provide 
salutary legislation for the poor; and in this he was partly 
successful. In attempting to restrain the extravagance of 
the day he confined himself “ entirely to the lower order 
of people”; but the upper classes are not allowed to get 
by unscathed. “ Pleasure always hath been, and always 
will be, the principa! business of persons of fashion and 
fortune, and more especially of the ladies, for whom I have 
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infinitely too great an honour and respect to rob them of 
any their least amusement. Let them have their plays, 
operas, and oratorios, their masquerades and ridottos ; their 
assemblies, drums, routs, and hurricanes; their Ranelagh 
and Vauchall; their Bath, Tunbridge, Bristol, Scarbor- 
ough, and Cheltenham; and let them have their beaus and 
danglers to attend them at all these; it is the only use for 
which such beaus are fit. Ps 

Such a picture is not without a touch of satire. Simi- 
larly, in the Dialogue at Tunbridge Wells (after the man- 
ner of Plato) which Fielding gives us in his thirtieth num- 
ber of the Covent-Garden Journal, we find delightful ridi- 
cule of fashionable life—satire leveled especially against 
the ladies, and in particular against a young daughter 
who is infected, before our very eyes, with the bacteria 
(perhaps I should say germs) of social ambition. In 
other papers Fielding puts before us women who would be 
fashionable at any cost—“ Zara Grandemondes ” who talk 
of their “ circle,” their drums and routs, their monkeys, 
dogs, and young men whom they keep as pets. “‘ Humphrey 
Gubbin,” a country lout, gives us his impressions of Rane- 
lagh, reserved for the rich; and the benevolent “ Axylus,” 
another Parson Adams in character, groans at the follies 
and vices of his associates. Fielding sets forth a “ Statute 
of Good Breeding” regulating public conduct, especially 
at the theatres, where (as happens today) the fashionable 
were accustomed to ogle, whisper, and talk aloud through- 
out the performance. “ Fashion,” writes Fielding in the 
first number of his True Patriot, “is the great governor 
of this world.” 

All classes of society, if we may believe Fielding, were 
addicted to drinking, gaming, and licentious amusements 
of all sorts. Gin-drinking was a widespread evil among 
the poor—see, for instance, Hogarth’s Gin-Lane. All 
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classes contributed to the public lotteries; prize-fights were 
commonly attended by the rich and poor; and while the 
rich fought their duels, the poor occupied themselves in 
street brawls. All sorts of coxcombry, impudence, and 
insolence found expression in public. It was an age of 


quacks, free-thinkers, and atheists. We read of drapers’ 
assistants who swagger about like “ Pistol in the play,” of 
arrogant cartmen, of impudent soldiers strutting about 
the streets. Dr. Richard Rock held political meetings in 
Covent-Garden, and there sold to the gullible public his 
priceless ‘“ Viper Drops” and his “ Anti-Venereal Elec- 
tuary,” of which an unkind contemporary said that they 
had killed thousands. Even among the tradesmen free- 
thinking had its vogue; the butchers and tailors met regu- 
larly at the Robin-Hood to discuss ‘“‘ Whether relidgin was 
of any youse to a sosyaty.” A godless, vain, and vicious 
world it must have seemed to Fielding. 

We know, however, that Fielding did not regard the 
world as one vast sink of iniquity. \ If his pictures of the 
life of the times are sometimes depressing, it is because 
he was in daily contact with the criminals of Middlesex 
and Westminster, and was hard put to it to keep his large 
police district free from robbers, murderers, and prosti- 
tutes. When he leaves his office and wanders about the 
streets, mixing with the persons of fashion who thronged 
the thoroughfares and parks, then he finds material for 
pictures that are far from depressing. After all, the fol- 
lies of the idle rich are amusing; and as serious as Field- 
ing meant to be in his ridicule, his mood is that of the 
laughing school of philosophers. In this connection we 
ean understand why Fielding took pains to insert among 
the news contained in his Covent-Garden Journal such 
an account as that which relates the marriage of the 
Duke of Hamilton and Elizabeth Gunning. This young 
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lady, whom Fielding speaks of as a lady “ of really great 
beauty and merit,” had come perniless from Ireland with 
her sister Maria, and had received rather marked atten- 
tion from James, the sixth Duke of Hamilton while her 
sister was engaged in snaring her peer. The town then 
found much amusement in watching the progress of these 
two women. The fashionable world vied with one an- 
other in showing them attention, and the rabble paid its 
tribute by mobbing these belles whenever they appeared in 
public. Despite his reputation, the Duke, whom Walpole 
describes as “hot, debauched, extravagant, and equally 
damaged in fortune and person,’ made rapid progress; 
and his friends made public bets with one another regard- 
ing the probability of a marriage between the two. The 
gossips record that in February, 1752, the Duke, while 
under the influence of some golden dram, proposed mar- 
riage, and had the ceremony performed in the hostelry 
where he committed himself, all of an evening. A par- 
son was called in late at night, and in lieu of a proper ring, 
a wooden ring from the four-poster is said to have been 
employed. The story sounds rather improbable; but it 
is certain that the affair was rather impromptu. If we 
may believe the account in the Covent-Garden Journal, the 
losers of the bet taken up by Hamilton’s friends were 
quick to settle, and the Duke, who was party to the 
transaction, was present at a hilarious dinner, given a 
week after his marriage, at which his friends spent the 
proceeds with their accustomed prodigality. 

To be sure, this story is not tremendously funny, nor 
is it horribly wicked. If the reader is inclined to have 
something really shocking, let him read the Adventures of 
Lady Frail; but let him remember that this and other re- 
ports concerning the death of virtue are greatly exag- 
gerated. The statistics of eighteenth-century social condi- 
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tions—the records of Bow Street, Acts of Parliament, 
and other formal records—help us but little in forming 
our pictures of fashionable life in the time of Fielding; 
but the literature of that age is of great assistance—con- 
sider, for instance, the material in Fielding’s Modern 
Glossary (in the Covent-Garden Journal, No. 4) which is 
characteristically suggestive: 


GREAT. Appiied to a thing, signifies bigness; when to a 
man, often littleness or meanness. 

JALLANTRY. Fornication and adultery. 

KNOWLEDGE. In general, means knowledge of the town; as 
this is, indeed, the only kind of knowledge ever spoken of in 
the polite world. 

Mopesty. Awkwardness, rusticity. 

Marriace. A kind of traffic carried on between the two 
sexes, in which both are constantly endeavouring to cheat 
each other, and both are commonly losers in the end. 

Reticion. A word of no meaning; but which serves as a 
bugbear to frighten children with. 

DeatH. The final end of man; as well of the thinking 
part of the body as of all other parts. 


“ Vanity Fair” is a hardy literary perennial; we won- 
der who is to be the Fielding or Thackeray of this com- 
plex twentieth century. 

Gerarp E, JENSEN. 
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VI.—SPENSER’S MUIOPOTMOS AS AN ALLEGORY 


Most readers of Spenser’s Muiopotmos will recall Pro- 
fessor Palgrave’s comments upon the poem in his essays on 
The Minor Poem of Spenser. He said in part: “ The 
lyric regarded from this point of view, is as light and 
fanciful, as winged and ethereal, as Clarion himself: the 
sunshine of the Summer’s day which it describes glitters 
through it: the musical ripple of rhyme and metre is un- 
broken.” Then, finding but a fantastically slight connec- 
tion between the episodes of the tapestries and the story 
of Clarion, Mr. Palgrave further summed up his com- 
ment upon the poem: “ The tale hence seems even more 
inconsecutive than Mother Hubbard’s; it neither is a 
whole as a story, an allegory, nor a moralization; and one 
asks in what humour a poet so sage and serious as Spen- 
ser, an artist so finished, can have painted this picture? 
—a question for sufficient answer to which he might have 
pointed triumphantly to the exquisiteness with which the 
fairy web is wrought and embroidered ; to the poet’s right, 
now and then, to be fancy free.” ? 

We haye, I believe, kept too closely and too traditionally 
to Palgrave’s view. And modern critics, led by the older 
commentators to a superficial reading of the poem, have 
emphasized the fancy and exquisiteness of it at the expense 
of its content, real body, and allegorical intention. Accord- 
ingly we have accepted such comment as Mr. Dodge’s: 
“ Tts subject is a mere nothing: it tells no story that could 
not be told in full in a stanza, it presents no situation for 
the delicate rhetoric of the emotions: it is a mere running 


*The Minor Poems of Spenser, in Grosart’s Spenser, vol. Iv, pp. 
Ixx-Ixxi. 
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frieze of images and scenes, linked in fanciful continuity, 
etc.” ? 

It is not necessary to review all of the theories and sug- 
gestions about Muiopotmos. Mr. Nadal has done that 
thoroughly in his article, Spenser's Muiopotmos in Rela- 
tion to Chaucer's Sir Thopas and the Nun's Priest’s Tale,’ 
although his report is colored by his own point of view. 
And Mr. Perey Long, in the latest attempt at an inter- 
pretation,* refers to Mr. Nadal’s work and makes further 
record of critical comment. I shall refer therefore to but 
one earlier commentator, whose suggestion if later inter- 
preters had followed, instead of the tradition set up by 
Palgrave, Lowell, and others, they would have come more 
nearly to a real understanding of what was in Spenser’s 
mind when he wrote Muiopotmos. Professor Craik, in 
his comment upon the poem says, first of the date, that it 
“is, unlike the other pieces, dated 1590, and has therefore 
been supposed to have been previously published by itself 
in that year. If there was any such edition, however, no 
copy, we believe, is now known to exist. The date, 1590, 
if not a typographical error, may possibly have been pre- 
fixed to indicate the real events of which there can scarcely, 
we think, be a doubt that the poem is a veiled representa- 
tion, although the commentators give no help toward solv- 
ing the riddle, nor indeed any hint that there is a riddle 
to be solved.” And later, in his running comment: “ The 
narrative thus solemnly introduced [referring to the two 
opening stanzas which later commentators persist in ignor- 
ing] can hardly be a mere story of a spider and a fly.” ® 
Professor Hales, in his brief remarks upon Muiopotmos, 


? Spenser’s Works, Cambridge Edition, pp. 115-116. 

* Publications of the Modern Lang. Assn., vol. xxv (1910). 
* Modern Language Review, October, 1914. 

5 Spenser and His Poetry, vol. m1, pp. 172-3. 
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appears to follow Craik’s suggestion and says that the 
poem “ would seem to be an allegorical narrative of some 
matter recently transpired.” ® 

Professor Craik’s view, which Mr. Nadal thinks is 
wholly unwarranted, I shall try to prove a correct one 
and entirely justifiable by the text of the poem, as Mr. 
Nadal’s is not. Mr. Nadal’s introductory remarks, like 
Mr. Dodge’s, reflect the influence of the Palgrave comments 
above-mentioned. ““ Muiopotmos,” he says, “ has long been 
a puzzle to the readers of Spenser. A poem of fantastic 
beauty, built upon a trifle as a subject, a light and fanciful 
story of over four hundred lines with no apparent lesson or 
moral, Muiopotmos is altogether so unlike ‘ our sage and 
serious Spenser’ that critics have been baffled in their 
efforts to account for it.” 7 

In his examination of the possible allegorical interpre 
tations of Muiopotmos Mr. Nadal discards Lowell’s sug- 
gestion that the poet is symbolizing himself as a poet be- 
cause “ To reign in the air was certainly Spenser’s func- 
tion.” § Such a theory he says “ does not carry us far and 
reduces the allegory to a vanishing point,” as it certainly 
does. Mr. Nadal is right, so far as he goes, in making 
the point of the poem not the “ reigning in the air” but 
“ the tragic end which overtakes Clarion.” He even refers 
to the opening of the poem as indicating this tragic end. 
Tf only Mr. Nadal had read all of the lines of the two 
opening stanzas and applied them as he applied the phrases 
selected, he might, alas, have had no theory to propound. 

Mr. Nadal objects to Professor Craik’s suggestion that 
the poem is a veiled representation of real events or, in the 
words of Professor Hales, “an allegorical narrative of 


*The Globe Spenser, Introduction, p. xlvi. 
* Publications of the Mod. Lang. Assn., vol. xxv, p. 640. 
* Lowell’s Works, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, vol. rv, p. 313. 
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some matter recently transpired,” because they offer no 
opinion or suggestion as to whom the matter concerns. He 
dismisses this theory, he says, “on the ground that it 
really has no solution to propose. It goes no further than 
to say that the poem must mean something, must have 
some allegorical significance, because it ‘can hardly be a 
mere story of a spider and a fly.’ Just why it cannot be, 
we are not told, except that it is too solemnly introduced.” 
If Mr. Nadal had read carefully all the lines of the “ sol- 
emn introduction,” he might have found some answer to 
his “ why?” 

I propose to complete or make definite Professor Craik’s 
suggestion about the poem and to answer Mr. Nadal’s 
objection to interpreting it as allegory, by offering an 
“ opinion or suggestion as to whom the matter concerns.” 
Mr. Nadal also says that “if allegory, it is quite unlike 
Spenser. Whatever else his allegories may be, they are 
not obscure.” It will be the purpose of this paper also to 
show that the allegory is no more obscure than Spenser's 
other allegories, is in fact perfectly clear and quite after 
his characteristic allegorical method. 

In considering the meaning, immediate source, and in- 
spiration of Muiopotmos we are not concerned with Spen- 
ser’s literary models or sources, but with the source of 
the idea as found in contemporary events and people. We 
shall not therefore further discuss Mr. Nadal’s theory ex- 
cept as it stands in our way. Surely we all know that 
Spenser was familiar with Chaucer, and Mr. Greenlaw 
has convincingly shown that he knew and used the mediae- 
val Renard the Fox cycle in his Mother Hubberds Tale. 
But Mr. Greenlaw is careful to insist that Spenser is “ too 
great and too original to follow slavishly his source ” and 
that his debt to his sources is “the suggestion to a bright 
mind of the usefulness of the Renard material as a means 
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of satirizing the life of the time.” ®° Mr. Greenlaw’s arti- 
cles on Mother Hubberds Tale are not indeed more striking 
for their revelation of Spenser’s method of using literary 
sources and models than for making more evident the fact 
that the poet’s eye was sharply fixed upon his time—upon 
the figures and life of Queen Elizabeth’s Court, upon 
the political actions of his friends and, we may add, his 
enemies. 

Muiopotmos was composed probably early in 1590, as 
the title page indicates, when Spenser’s mind was most 
preoccupied with the life at Court, when it was with him 
vividly as fact and experience. And Colin Clouts Come 
Home Again, containing another record of the impression 
made upon him by his experience at Court, was written 
but a year later, as his dedicatory letter to Sir Walter 
Raleigh indicates. Nor did he outgrow, after Mother 
Hubberds Tale and Colin Clout, the disposition to keep 
his eye closely upon the Court figures and the affairs of 
his contemporaries, and to reflect them in his poetry. No 
one can read the later books of The Faerie Queene with a 
fresh impression of the time and the main events and 
figures without realizing that they are more specific and 
that the allegory is more definitely significant of the ac- 
tions and conduct of the real figures selected than is the 
allegory of the earlier books. Spenser did not lose his 


’ tendency to portray contemporary life in fanciful allegory, 


which was his natural habitat, and the visit to the Court in 
1589-1590 with Sir Walter Raleigh would but increase, 
not only his natural tendency to use contemporary material 
in allegory, but also his interest in this material of the 
Court. 

However, we might believe that Spenser cast aside his 


* Modern Philology, January, 1905. 
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nature for once and, when in the midst of Court life in 
its most fascinating complexity, wrote a poem of pure 
fancy, if there were no internal evidences of the allegory. 
But certainly he would write no such school-boy exercise 
as Mr. Nadal would have us believe it. The exquisite 
Clarion is not a patch-work or piecing together of the figure 
of Sir Thopas and, “ having exhausted the lines” of this 
mock-heroic, of Chaucer’s Chantecleer. It would be pathe- 
tically humorous indeed if Spenser could be imagined at 
so servile a task, even in his days of earliest apprentice- 
ship. To consider the poem under such a process of con- 
struction is to take from it its congruity and its internal 
consistency, to lose entirely the creative vision of the poet. 
So also does such an interpretation as that attempted by 
Mr. Long. Both of these theories entirely ignore the sig- 
nification of the two introductory stanzas, which direct the 
reader with a certainty to things of contemporary interest, 
and indeed to “an allegorical narrative of some matter 
recently transpired.” 

Mr. Long has characterized Mr. Nadel’s argument as 
“unconvineing.” I am inclined to honor his with the 
same epithet and pass it by. It is even less convincing 
that Mr. Nadal’s, “that Spenser in Mutopotmos represents 
his captivity to the charms of Lady Carey.” Mr. Long 
does admit that “ To figure his beloved as a spider—a 
‘cursed creature ’—in a poem dedicated to herself may 
appear indeed to require a ‘ milde construction.’” And 
he warns us against pressing the parallel too far, as well 
he may, since both spider and butterfly are male. He 
ignores, not only the directing stanzas of the introduction, 
but also the entire story and central idea of a hapless but- 
terfly swept into the web of Envy, not Love. His parallels 
are not parallels of the situation of the poem, but mere 
similes or metaphors in which the method of a spider or 
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the fabric of the web is compared. He makes no use of 
anything else in the poem, of the incidents or parts of the 
story, and merely centers attention upon a metaphoric 
conceit. Again, Mr. Long would have profited by a careful 
reading of the first two stanzas of the poem, with which 
it is only fair that we should refresh the reader’s mind, 
since we have so insisted upon their importance. 

I sing of deadly dolorous debate, 

Stir’d up through wrathfull Nemesis despight, 

Betwixt two mightie ones of great estate, 

Drawne into armes, and proofe of mortall fight, 

Through prowd ambition and hartswelling hate, 

Whilest neither could the others greater might 

And sdeignfull scorne endure; that from small jarre 

Their wraths at length broke into open warre. 


The roote whereof and tragicall effect, 
Vouchsafe, O thou the mournfulst Muse of nyne, 
That wontst the tragick stage for to direct, 
In funerall complaints and waylfull tyne, 
Reveale to me, and all the meanes detect 
Through which sad Clarion did at last declyne 
To lowest wretchednes: And is there then 
Such rancour in the harts of mightie men?” 


According to these lines the poet has in mind some 
“ dolorous.debate’’ between two prominent persons who 
have been “ drawne into armes.”’ These two have been 
led by their ambition and hatred from “small jars” or 
bickerings to a state in which neither could endure the 
scorn and might of the other, and finally they come to some 
proof of their strife in an attempt at arms. The poet then 
beseeches the tragic muse to reveal the root or cause by 
which Clarion, presumably one of the “two of great es- 
tate,” fell “to lowest wretchednes”’; and he closes the 
stanzas with the significant question, “can such hatred be 


” Spenser’s Poems, Cambridge Edition, p. 116. 
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in the hearts of mighty men”? Our questions are: Who 
were the “ two of great estate”? who was Clarion? what 
was the notorious feud ? 

Spenser, we know, during the summer of 1589, but a 
few months at the most before the writing of the poem, had 
received the visits of Sir Walter Raleigh at his home in 
Ireland; and after the intimate acquaintance recorded in 
Colin Clouts Come Home Again, had returned with Sir 
Walter to England in the autumn of 1589 and been intro- 
duced to the Court. There he saw for himself things 
that he had known only by hearsay before. Raleigh, in 
their summer intimacy, if we may trust the account of it 
in Colin Clout, had told his friend all his troubles. Here 
we may anticipate our account of Sir Walter Raleigh by 
mention of the event which seems to be directly referred 
to in the first stanza of Muiopotmos. Hostilities, begun 
in 1587, between the young Earl of Essex and Sir Walter 
Raleigh, broke out afresh on their return to Court after 
the expedition to Portugal, and culminated in December, 
1588, in Essex’s challenging Raleigh to a duel, which the 
Council prevented and kept secret from the Queen."! 
The first stanza of the poem pictures the relations of the 
two at this time with peculiar definiteness, as we shall see 
later. 

Raleigh then went to Ireland, driven from the Court by 
Essex and his friends and somewhat out of favor with the 
Queen. There Spenser, in the intimate conversations of 
the visits, learned Raleigh’s side of the matter, of which he 
had doubtless heard before. And we may imagine him, 
on his entrance to the Court circle with Sir Walter, a 
sympathetic but curious observer of the situation, anxious 


uW. Stebbing, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, p. 69; E. Gosse, Life of 
Sir Walter Raleigh, p. 40. 
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indeed to find the source of his friend’s distresses. The 
cause he found quickly, as the story of Muiopotmos clearly 
tells, in the hateful envy of Raleigh’s rivals, of whom the 
young Earl of Essex was the tool.1* But envy does not 
kill physically and the tragic fate of Clarion in the web 
of Aragnoll figures, or more accurately prefigures, not the 
real “ death of a young courtier,” but the fateful career of 
Sir Walter Raleigh in “ the gardins ” of the Court, where 
he was the prey of a virulent envy which even at this time 
may be regarded as fully operative and marked by inevi- 
tableness. 

That we may have a clearer impression of the organic 
nature, real connectiveness, and purport of the story than 
is granted us by the commentators, it seems best to sum- 
marize the poem. 

The young Clarion, of royal lineage, hoped by his old 
father to be worthy of his throne, disdained to remain at 
home in “ loathsome sloth ” or waste his hours in ease, and 
early set out to explore, not only his father’s lands, but the 
higher regions of the air, the rivers, and the crystal sky, 
and “ oft would dare to tempt the troublous winde.” 

3ut this adventurous butterfly, in his “ vauntful lusti- 
head,” was still unsatisfied and set about to “ fare abroad.” 
So, arming himself in full and appropriate armour, butter- 
fly as he was, he made ready to set out upon further adven- 
tures. After the description of the butterfly armour and 
the gorgeous wings, the poet stops to tell the story of Cla- 
rion’s ancestry. His mother was the nymph Astery, whom 
Venus out of jealousy had transformed into a butterfly, 
the flowers which she had collected in her lap being trans- 
formed into the beautiful colors of her wings. So, in ex- 


2 W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 61-62; E. Gosse, Life of 
Sir W. Raleigh, p. 35; Oldys, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, p. 84. 
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“ 


quisite armour and with his “ shinie wings painted with 
thousand colours,” the young Clarion set out on his adven- 
tures. But after trying all the delights, exploring woods, 
rivers, meadows, mountains, he still was unsatisfied. All 
these pleasures, however sweet, did not please his fancy 
or “cause him to abide.” And now, 

To the gay gardins his unstaid desire 

Him wholly caried, to refresh his sprights. 


There he tastes all the pleasures, sucks every sweet, tastes 


at will of every “ vertue of the gardin good or ill” and 
when he has “ fed his fill, embays himself in the warm 


sun,” 
And there him rests in riotous suffisaunce 
Of all his gladfulness and kingly joy-aunce. 


“ 


But nothing “ can long abide in state ” ; foreordained by 
the heavens was a cruel fate for the hapless young fly. A 
wicked creature, “‘ foe of faire things and the author of 
confusion,” the venomous spider, Aragnoll, whose mother 
was Arachne, had built his mansion in the gardens and 
soon spied the joyous butterfly flitting here and there, free, 
vareless, unsuspicious of foe or danger. The envious crea- 
ture set to work to weave his web to snare the hapless, care- 
less fly, who, once entangled, struggled all in vain to free 
himself and in his struggles became all the more entangled 
in the meshes of the snare. At last he was at the mercy 
of his envious foe, who rushed out of his den and seized 
and greedily destroyed him. 

And now let us follow the fortunes of the young Walter 
Raleigh up to the time indicated by the introduction of 
Spenser’s poem. However silent later historians may be 
as to his high lineage, or whether it can be proved, Raleigh 
was believed by himself, and probably by his friend Spen- 
ser, to be of royal descent—descended, as his Devonshire 
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friend and relative John Hooker told him, from the 
Plantagenets through the house of Clare.’* The gene- 
alogical information searched out by Hooker for his young 
friend was contested by Sir William Pole, another Devon- 
shire antiquary of the time, and the older historians ad- 
mit that there is no obtaining the absolute fact, since all 
the genealogies are conflicting. But it seems altogether 
probable that, in the intimate visits of the summer of 1589, 
Sir Walter had confided the information to his friend, 
even if Spenser had not read Hooker’s Fpistie, which was 


published in 1587. In this dedicatory address the old’ 


antiquary not only imparts to Sir Walter the information 
about his royal ancestry, but reviews his entire life, and 
uses the whole as the text for an exhortation to the young 
courtier. We shall refer more definitely to the whole 
later. 

Although very little is positively known about Walter 
Raleigh’s youngest days, we are certain of an active, rest- 
less curiosity and energy, and an early development. We 
find him very early, like the young Clarion, arming him- 
self for adventure, not content to stay at home and finish 
his academic career at Oxford, but leaving college and set- 
ting out for the campaigns '* in France at the age barely 
of seventeen, younger if the date 1554 instead of 1552 is ac- 
cepted for his birth. The young Walter had taken the op- 
portunity, probably offered by his young kinsman Henry 
Champernoun, who had been given the privilege by Queen 
Elizabeth of raising “ a troop of a hundred mounted gentle- 
men volunteers for the Protestant side.” But with his 


“FE. Edwards, Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, vol. 1, pp. 2-5; Epistle 
Dedicatory of John Hooker to Sir Walter Ralegh Knight, etc., 
Holinshed, vol. v1, p. 101. Oldys, Life and Works of Sir W. Ralegh, 
vol. 1, pp. 87-88. 

*“W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 9-10. 
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characteristic energy and audacity, he anticipated the 
advent of the troops in France and reached there before 
Champernoun and his men, in time to have part in promi- 
nent battles and in the Huguenot retreat of 1569. He 
is thought to have remained in France about six years, be- 
tween the years of seventeen and twenty-three. Then he 
served, probably from 1577 to 1578, in the Netherlands 
with Sir John Norris under the Prince of Orange, al- 
though he was in England between 1576 and 1578, proba- 
bly, as Mr. Stebbing thinks, visiting his family and his 
half brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert who was at this time 
a commander in the English army. 

He was back from his adventures in France, searching 
for advancement in London and enjoying life to the full, 
one may believe from the anecdotes of the period, if good 
gossip Aubrey is to be trusted. At any rate, Mr. Stebbing 
says it is on record that he was committed to Fleet with Sir 
Thomas Perrot for six days.4° How early the privateer- 
ing adventures began we are not made certain by histo- 
rians, but in 1577-78 he was active with Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert and had probably obtained the means for his 
already noticeable social extravagances by this “ west 
country art of privateering.” He had by this time, as 
shown by his later correspondence, become known to Wal- 
singham and Burghley, and had come into some “ good 
means of allving himself” with Leicester. 

In 1580 he was commissioned as captain of a hundred 
foot-soldiers to go against the insurgents at Munster and 
their Spanish and Italian confederates. He was with Lord 
Grey’s army in November, 1580. In this Irish service the 
young adventurer found his curiosity, daring, and headlong 
energy satisfied, at least for a time. Mr. Stebbing says 
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*% Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 11-17. 
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that he was “ indefatigable ” and “ shunned no toil or dan- 
ger, caring not if the enemy were five or twenty to one.” '® 
And the old continuator of Holinshed shows great zest and 
vividness in recounting his acts of coolness and courage.'* 

But Raleigh’s curious energy and love of activity were 
not long satisfied in Ireland. Although there is every evi- 
dence that he enjoyed his part in the brutal policy he was 
aiding, at least so long as he was acting upon his own 
initiative, he soon became restless and dissatisfied with 
Lord Grey’s policy and began correspondence with Wal- 
singham and Leicester for his return. So he was sent 
home by Lord Grey in December, 1581, and made the 
notable visit to the Court upon which his entire career 
turned when, whether by the casting of his plush cloak 
before his mistress in the muddy way or by some introduc- 
tion of Leicester or Sussex, he leapt into the Queen’s good 
graces there to stay, although at great hazard, for a number 
of years; chosen by her as her own servant, not only for 
her pleasure in his personal attractions, but for his saga- 
city, his greater understanding, and his rarer gifts.'* So, 


To the gay gardins his unstaid desire 


had carried him, and there he sucked to his fill the sweets 
and the “ vertues, good or ill that grew in this gardin,” 
until he, too sure, too careless, was swept into the hideous 
web of Envy prepared for him. 

Raleigh’s charm of manner and person, and higher gifts 
of versatility and intelligence, all helped to raise him 
quickly in the Queen’s favor over Leicester and Hatton, her 
favorites heretofore. And he had more influence with the 
Queen than these intriguing favorites, for his power lay in 


* Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 18-19. 
** Holinshed (London, 1808), vol. v1, pp. 441-442. 
1 W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 26-30. 
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his marvelous capacity and headlong courage and energy 
and in the open sincerity of a franker, more powerful 
nature which it pleased the Queen to know she was mistress 
of. For a few years then, few indeed, from 1582 to 1587, 
he tasted to the full all the sweets of royal favor. And 
he had a gift, as had his symbolic representative in 
Spenser’s poem, for enjoying with frankest pleasure every 
activity that his versatility, courage, intelligence, and van- 
ity found out for him. 

Although his early activities were not definitely honored 
for some time by official position, still there is every evi- 
dence that from early 1582 he held an enviable position in 
the Queen’s favor and was accepted among her counsellors, 
while he also enjoyed the honor of advising Burghley and 
having his advice noted by the Lord Treasurer. In 1584 
he was elected a member for Devonshire and was knighted 
in the early part of the same year. In 1585 he became 
Warden of the Stannaries, and afterwards was appointed 
to the Lieutenaney of Cornwall and the Vice-Admiralty 
of the Counties of Cornwall and Devonshire. And later, 
in 1586, he received the most signal token of the Queen’s 
favor by being appointed Captain of the Yeomen of the 
Guard, an office held for several years by ber favorite, Sir 
Christopher Hatton, in conjunction with the office of Vice- 
Chamberlain. And this favor looked apparently, says Mr. 
Stebbing, toward the Vice-Chamberlainship, since Sir 
Christopher had been made Lord Chancellor. These offi- 
ces, it is true, carried no pay and Raleigh was left to gain 
his pecuniary advancement in other ways, which at any 
rate brought into play the aforesaid wit and energy in 
which he abounded. Finally, in 1586, he received the Irish 
Grant, with its twelve thousand acres and other shares and 
privileges. And in 1587 he added English estates to his 
Irish, obtaining by confiscation lands in Lincolnshire, 
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Derbyshire, and Notts, together with the confiscated goods 
and _ personalities. 

I quote from Mr. Stebbing at this point in the career of 
this remarkable “ butterfly of fortune.” 

“ Five years separated the needy Munster captain from 
the Lord Warden of the Stannaries, the magnificent Cap- 
tain of the Queen’s guard, the owner of broad lands in 
England and Irish seignories. He had climbed high, 
though not so high as the insignificant Hatton. He had 
progressed fast, though another was soon to beat him in 
swiftness of advancement. He had gathered wealth and 
power. He was profuse in the application of both. Much 
of his gains weut in ostentation. He was fond of exquisite 
armour, gorgeous raiment, lace, embroideries, furs, dia- 
monds, and great pearls.” '® 

Add to this picture that of the person of the brilliant 
young courtier, tall, splendidly handsome with “ the gen- 
eral aspect of ascendency,” an indomitable energy, will 
and wit, and a frank and free almost incontinent desire for 
all good things whether of power, labor, peril, strife, or the 
sensuous delights and gorgeousness of the “ gay gardins ” 
—and we have the Raleigh whom Spenser and others of his 
time saw rushing heedlessly on, in his lust for even richer 
fields to erjoy, into the snare of his enemies. With this 
picture in mind, Spenser’s introductory stanzas and the 
allegory of the career of the joyous young Clarion and his 
enticement into the web of Envy are all too clear. 

Already by 1587 *° the mutterings of popular envy are 
caught along with the detractions of rivals and the note of 
unwholesome though romantic scandal among the multi- 


* Life of Sir Walter Ralegh, pp. 39-40. 

” W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 58-61; Holinshed, Hook- 
er’s Dedication, vol. v1, p. 101; E. Gosse, Life of Sir W. Raleigh, 
pp. 32-35; Oldys, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, p. 83-84. 
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tude about his rich estates, his colonizing schemes, the 
Virginia plantation, and the new plants, fruits, and flowers 
which he had introduced. Mr. Stebbing says: ‘“ Apolo- 
gists and impartial chroniclers are as distinct as enemies 
in intimating that he was a constant mark for ‘ detractions ’ 


, 98 


and ‘ envyings. Yet it was by his most admirable quali- 
ties, from a modern point of view, that he gained the 
universal hatred which he attracted from all sides; his 
superior wit, independent energy and activity, and his 
frank, lusty enjoyment in using them made him by 1587 
“the best hated man of the world, in Court, city and coun- 
try,” *! and swept him into that hideous web of envy and 
malice from which, the remaining thirty years of his life, 
he struggled to disentangle himself, after the fashion of 
Spenser’s Clarion. 

3ut it was with more than popular envy that Raleigh 
had to contend. He was continually at the mercy of en- 
vious, deceitful rivals in whose way he stood and in whom 
he roused bitter hatred, in spite of his own frank and gen- 
erous attitude toward them. And, as we have said before, 
it was in the young Earl of Essex, who appeared at Court 
in 1587 and instantly became a favorite, that these envious 
rivals found their willing tool.?* It is not difficult to see 
how, when he appeared upon the scene, he found a quick 
and easy way to favor, not only by his petulant self-assur- 
ance and vanity and his capacity for ingratiation, but also 
because of the popular aversion to the favorite Sir Walter 
Raleigh. Mr. Stebbing again says: ** “‘ The popular atti- 
tude towards Essex is the solitary exception to the rule of 
the national abhorrence of favorites. It is explained as 


™W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, p. 61. 

"= W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 61-62; E. Gosse, Life of 
Sir W. Raleigh, p. 35; Oldys, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, p. 84. 

*W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 61-62. 
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much by the dislike of Ralegh as by Essex’s ingratiating 
characteristics. Animosity against Ralegh stimulated the 
courtiers and the populace to sing in chorus the praises of 
the step-son of the hated Leicester. No anger was exhi- 
bited at the elevation of a lad of twenty to the Mastership 
of the Horse. Stories of the Queen’s supposed infatu- 
ation, how she ‘ kept him at cards, or one game or another 
the whole night, and he cometh not to his lodgings till birds 
sing in the morning,’ amused and did not incense.” 

The vain, impetuous youth quickly caught at this popu- 
lar aversion and played upon it. He pettishly and inso- 
lently demanded of the Queen that his hated rival be put 
out of his way, and used every opportunity to insult 
Raleigh.** Finally, after the return from the Portugal 
expedition, upon which both Raleigh and Essex had gone, 
Raleigh was, before the end of summer, again immersed in 
bickerings with Essex. And now, in December 1588, the 
insolent young favorite challenged Raleigh to a duel, for 
some unknown but such slight grievance as he is known to 
have used in the case of Lord Mountjoy.2° The Council 
interposed in the case of Raleigh, averting the combat and 
endeavoring to suppress the fact from the Queen, “ lest it 
might injure the Earl.” Mr. Stebbing says in this con- 
nection that “the two could be bound over to keep the 
peace. They could not be reconciled. Too many indis- 
ereet or malignant partisans were interested in inflaming 
the conflict.” And in the spring of 1589 Raleigh quitted 
the Court for the West and Ireland, where Spenser met 
him in the summer of that year. Of this act Captain 
Francis Allen wrote to Anthony Bacon in August, 1589: 


*E. Gosse, Life of Sir W. Raleigh, p. 35; W. Stebbing, see note 
above. 

= Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 69-70; E. Gosse, Life of Sir W. 
Raleigh, p. 40. 
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“ My Lord of Essex hath chased Mr. Raleigh from the 
Court and hath confined him into Ireland.” ** This, of 
course, was Essex’s boast to his friends, and Mr. Stebbing 
thinks was not accurate, because Raleigh was able to return 
after his visit of a few months to Munster. And Raleigh 
himself took occasion to deny the charge in a letter to his 
cousin George Carew in December, 1589. However, Spen- 
ser’s evidence in Colin Clouts Come Home Again, based 
upon the confidences of the summer visits, indicates very 


certainly that Raleigh was out of favor with his Queen, 


and the lines also imply that the great Cynthia had been 


induced to abate her displeasure and take her favorite to 
her grace again. 

It is to these events, then, and to this quarrel that I 
believe Spenser is alluding in the introductory stanza of 
Muiopotmos. The lines very definitely sum up the events 
and the situation in 1588-89—the intense, scornful, unen- 
durable hatred of the two, and its culmination in the chal- 
lenge. The second stanza intimates even more of the state 
of mind of the poet with reference to the affair. He had 
received the story from Raleigh evidently in the intimate 
talks of the summer before; but now, visiting the Court 
with his friend and meeting as friends the rivals and ene- 
mies of Raleigh, he must have been struck by the reality of 
the situation and curious of its source. We may infer 
perhaps by the analogy of his earlier works, The Shep- 
heardes Calender and Mother Hubberds Tale, that Spenser 
was led by impulse to defend his friend and administer a 
light rebuke to his enemies, or felt impelled to warn Raleigh 
of the impending danger. In studying the situation he 
found, as we also gather from the historians, that Essex 


*W. Stebbing, Life of Sir W. Ralegh, pp. 69-70; E. Gosse, Life 
of Sir W. Raleigh, p. 42. 
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was only manipulated as an engine and that all the forces 
of envy and hate were turned against Raleigh. But he ac- 
cepted the popular attitude too finally and, like Raleigh’s 
enemies, prophesied the inevitable too soon. Mr. Steb- 
bing says, “ The rank and file at Elizabeth’s Court had 
a keen scent for their sovereign’s bias. They foresaw the 
inevitable end, though they antedated by several years the 
actual catastrophe.” ** So did Spenser. 

As to the time of the poem, so far as indicated by the 
events it refers to, I believe Craik is right in his conjecture 
that the individual date 1590 was prefixed to the poem, 
although it was published with the other poems of the 
volume Complaints in 1591, because 1590 was a better date 
to which to refer the “ real events ” indicated by the intro- 
duction. Indeed, early 1590, if not late 1589, would seem 
to be the most significant time for its composition. After 
the Earl of Essex’s temporary fall from favor because of 
his secret marriage in April, 1590, Sir Walter Raleigh was, 
till his own downfall because of his marriage in 1592, in 
very good favor with the Queen and uppermost at Court, 
at least during the few months of Essex’s retirement. 
There was at any rate no appropriateness in the date 1591. 
This, I think, Spenser indicated by the particular date 
1590. 

The poem, then, in view of these facts, “ light and airy ” 
as it is, because it tells the story of a butterfly, and mock- 
heroic perhaps, at least in a sense, since Spenser could not 
realize how fatefully true his allegory was to be,—is an 
illuminating picture of the career of Sir Walter Raleigh 
in “the gay gardins” of Queen Elizabeth’s Court. The 
introductory stanzas remarkably summarize the relations 


of the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh during the 


* Life of Sir W. Ralegh, p. 63. 
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years from 1587 to 1590. The second stanza indicates 
that the poet is not intending to deal with the relations 
of the two personally, but that he will select one of the 
rivals and show that hate and envy caused his downfall. 
Admitting the significance of the introductory stanzas and 
their applicability, we cannot fail to find the poem as a 
whole definitely allegorical. 

It is not according to Spenser’s method to carry his alle- 
gory too far or to give it a very literal application. But 
the story of the career of the young butterfly is marvel- 
lously suggestive of the career of the young Walter Raleigh 
to one who has a well defined picture of the first half of 
Raleigh’s life in mind. First, as I have called attention 
to the point before, the young “ flie,” rather oddly if there 
is no signification in the detail, is of royal lineage and is 
the “ fruitfull hope ” of his old father’s aged breast that his 
heir will prove worthy of his heritage. This cannot be taken 
literally, as indeed Spenser did not intend a literal interpre- 
tation of any of his allegorical genealogies.** But it almost 
obviously looks to Hooker’s exhortation to the young Sir 
Walter when he tells him that he has come to retrieve his 
family’s ancient name and honor and must be worthy of his 
trust. Compare the following from Hooker’s Dedication: 
“ Wherefore you are so much the more to be carefull to 
restore the house of your decaied forefathers to their 
ancient honour and nobilitie, which in this later age hath 
beene obscured, abiding the time by you to be restored to 
their first and primer state,” ?° and other like passages. 


** Compare the genealogy of Marinell, who clearly represents Sir 
Walter Raleigh, Faerie Queene, Bk. 11, Canto iv, and Bk. tv, Canto 
xii. There is an interesting likeness in the characters of Clarion 
and Marinell. 

* Dedicatory Epistle to Sir Walter Ralegh Knight, etc., Holinshed, 
vol. v1, p. 108. 
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I shall offer it as a conjecture that the name “ Clarion ” 
may indicate the family name Clare from which Raleigh 
was said by his antiquary friend to be descended. And 
another interesting parallel, which further corroborates my 
opinion that Spenser had lately read and was thinking of 
Hooker’s Dedicatory Epistle, is found in his use of the 
word “ silver-winged ” as characteristically descriptive of 
the race of butterflies to which Clarion belonged. 


Of all the race of silver-winged flies, 


is the first line of the story; and later, 


Lastly his shinie wings, as silver bright, 


repeats the epithet. Hooker at some length describes 
Raleigh’s coat of arms and “ ensignes,” and dwells upon 


e 


the “ white colour or silver” and its signification.*° 

The youthful curiosity and activity of the adventurous 
young fly, as depicted especially in the fourth and fifth 
stanzas of the poem, suggest vividly the youthful activity 
and adventurousness of young Raleigh. The adventures 
of Clarion are clearly those of a butterfly, yet many times 
they appear to have a double suggestion and to make one 
think of the early adventures of the sea-roving youth who 
earned from the poet the later epithet, “‘ The Shepheard of 
the Ocean.” 

Compare: 

Whence downe descending he along would flie 


Upon the streaming rivers, sport to finde; 
And oft would dare to tempt the troublous winde. 


The poet having in mind young Raleigh’s adventures on 
the Devonshire coast and his privateering adventures on 
the sea, could not inconsistently represent his butterfly as 
flying over the ocean, but he pictures him more than once as 


* Dedicatory Epistle, Holinshed, vol. v1, p. 109. 
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flying upon the “ streaming rivers,” and as tempting the 
“ troublous wind ” just as young Raleigh himself did many 
a time in his adventures at sea. At least Spenser’s use 
of “ rivers’ thus interpreted does not involve an inexact 
reading of Chaucer’s technical phrase for hawking, “ for 
river,” in Sir Thopas, but belongs to the natural pictur- 
esque imagery of the poetic conception.*! 

Then Spenser, with young Walter Raleigh in mind set- 
ting out at seventeen as a young soldier of fortune, had 
some other reason for arming his voung butterfly than, as 
Mr. Nadal supposes, that of copying the conventional lines 
of Chaucer’s arming of Sir Thopas. Not that he had not 
a fleeting reminiscence, very likely, of how Chaucer armed 
his toy knight, and of other conventional armings, but the 
real vision in his eye, or double vision, was that charm- 
ingly elusive one of a butterfly-knight in pure terms of 
butterfly. Here Spenser was indeed fancy free, and in this 
is the exquisite charm of the poem which has caught every 
reader and commentator. But withal there was the added 
interest of suggestion to Spenser’s friends, who knew well 
the young courtier’s “love of exquisite armour.” And 
as we read the description of the butterfly’s wings with their 
“thousand colours bejeweled like the heavens,” the envy 
of all the ladies of the Court, we recall another picture 
of “ gorgeous raiment, lace, embroideries, furs, diamonds 
and great pearls,” which not only the ladies of the Court 
and the Queen herself did envy, but which more than once 
caused their possessor annoyance because coveted by some- 
one else.** 

There can be no question that “the gay gardins” or 
“this gardin” indicates the Court of Queen Elizabeth. 


"See Mr. Nadal’s article, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass., vol. xxv, p. 647. 
“FE. Gosse, Life of Sir W. Raleigh, p 20. 
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The definiteness of the phrase is as significant as if the 
poet had said “ the Court ” where, as he also portrays in 
Colin Clouts Come Home Again, Envy had “ lately built 
his hateful mansion.” 

I do not believe that Spenser conceived the poem in a 
truly mock-heroic spirit or manner. In fact we may doubt 
whether he really understood mock-heroic as Chaucer did 
—as ironic or burlesque imitation of the heroic. He used 
the device of a heroic introduction, but in all seriousness 
with respect to his material, and as he used it in other 
poems. And he bewailed in heroic fashion, in two stanzas 
preceding the catastrophe, the cruel fate of the “ luckless 
Clarion.” He appealed to the Tragic Muse as he had 
done, in absolute seriousness, at the heginning of the poem 
when he gave tragic direction to the story. Yet Mr. Nadal 
says, “ There is especially to be noted that which moves 
through them all, binds them all together, and gives signi- 
ficance which otherwise they would not have,—the mock 
heroic spirit in which every description, circumstance, and 
incident of both poems is written.” We njust save our- 
selves from falling under the spell of Mr. Nadal’s enthu- 
siasm by referring to his parallels from time to time. 

So far from being a “ mere running frieze of images 
and scenes, linked together in fanciful continuity,” the 
poem is in all parts clearly related, even in the mythical 
tales, one at least original with Spenser, which tell of the 
source and parentage of Clarion and Aragnoll and the 
cause of the Spider’s “ vengefull malice.” I cannot agree 
with the several commentators that there is not a marked 
organic quality in the poem. The narrative moves straight 
and inevitably from the introductory stanzas. It is not in 
the least necessary, or indeed conceivable, that the poet in 
giving allegorical significance to the butterfly’s story should 
tell it in detail absolutely fitting to the person whom he 
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represents. Such was not his method. The story is charm- 
ing and consistent in itself, and the allegory is a harmoni- 
ous unit. It is sufficient and really necessary for so ex- 
quisite a theme that the allegorical parallel drawn should 
be marked only by a general likeness, should suggest only 
generally the different periods of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
career, and should bear a general truthfulness to the real 
situation, as we have found it clearly does. Given, then, 
the first two stanzas with the poet’s avowed intention 
stated in them, they cannot be ignored—for thereby hangs 
the tale. 

This interpretation of the allegory makes no encum- 
brance upon the airily delicate conception of the poet. 
Indeed, the allegorical intention must have given rise to 
the phantasy of the butterfly, and the idea became fitted to 
the scheme in an exquisite adjustment, which at the same 
time gave the poet the opportunity to use the older con- 
ventional motifs with freshness and originality. ‘ The 
gardin,” the resort of the lustful, joyous butterfly, is only 
the medizval garden or list of herbs and flowers, but as 
the final resort of Clarion and symbolizing with delicate 
suggestion the gorgeous Court of Elizabeth at its richest 
flowering, it becomes a vivid reality. 

Spenser’s plea to Lady Carey in the dedication to “ make 
a milde construction of all things therein” is obviously 
explained by this interpretation, as it is not satisfactorily 
by Mr. Nadal’s or Mr. Long’s. Spenser shows the same 
concern as in other dedicatory letters, and well he might, 
about the construction put upon his allegories by his con- 
temporaries. He so far succeeded in his delicately dressed 
satire of Muiopotmos that the poem has ever been, as Mr. 
Nadal says, a baffling allurement to critics. 


Jessize M. Lyons. 














VII.—HITHERTO UNPRINTED MANUSCRIPTS OF 
THE MIDDLE ENGLISH JPOTIS 


The relationship of the manuscripts of the Middle-Eng- 
lish poem Jpotis has been studied in detail by Dr. Hugo 
Gruber ? on the basis of the nine mss. known to him.? In 
addition to these there are five others, four of which are 
printed for the first time below.* One of these, unfortun- 
ately a fragment, is of the greatest importance, since it 
carries back the date of the poem at least fifty years. On 


*Hugo Gruber, Zu dem mittelenglischen Dialog ‘ Ipotis,’ Berlin, 
1887. 

* For convenience I add at this point a list of the hitherto printed 
mss. of Jpotis, with the symbols by which they are cited in the fol- 
lowing discussion. To avoid confusion I retain the symbols employed 
by Gruber. 

V, Vernon MS., fol. 296. Printed by C. Horstmann, Altenglische Le- 
genden, neue Folge, Heilbronn, 1881, pp. 341 ff. 

C, ms. Cott. Calig. A um, fol. 79b. Printed by Horstmann, op. cit., 
pp. 511 ff. 

A’, B. M. Addit. ms, 22283 (Simeon Ms.). <A copy of V, according 
to Horstmann, who collates the readings of this Ms., op. cit., 
pp. 341 ff. 

A, ms. Arundel 140, fol. 1. 

B, ms. Ashmole 61, Art. 26, fol. 83-87b. 

T, ms. Cott. Tit. A xxv1, fol. 163. 

The variant readings of A, B and T are recorded by Horstmann 
in his print of C, op. cit., pp. 511 ff. 

B', ms. Ashmole 750, fol. 148a-159b. Printed by Gruber, op. cit., 
pp. 7 ff. 

D, M8. Douce 323, fol. 160-167. Printed by Gruber, op. cit., pp. 7 ff. 

B’, Brome ms. Printed by Lucy Toulmin Smith, A Common-Place 
Book of the Fifteenth Century, Privately printed, Norwich, 1886, 
pp. 25 ff. 

* The text of Ipotis which still remains unprinted is contained in 
York Minster ms. xvi, L. 12, fol. 58a-69b, as I am informed by Pro- 
fessor Carleton Brown. I have not been able to secure a transcript 
of this manuscript. 
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the basis of the earliest manuscript known to him—wms. 
Vernon, written about 1385—Gruber assigned the Ipotis 
to the second half of the fourteenth century. But in the 
light of the new evidence, the composition of the poem is 
pushed back to the very beginning of the century. 

Two scraps of this oldest text are preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library. The first is a single leaf containing sixty- 
two lines (ms. Eng. poet. c. 1, fol. 1) in a collection of 
fragments taken from bindings. The second scrap, pre- 
served in a similar collection of fragments (ms. Rawl. Q. 
b. 4, fol. 90) gives the ten concluding lines of the poem. 
The identification of these two scraps as fragments of the 
Ipotis was made by Dr. Carleton Brown, who discovered 
further on comparing them that they are parts of the same 
ms. In the opinion of Mr. F. Madan, Bodley’s Librarian, 
the hand of these fragments is that of the early fourteenth 
century. In printing the text of these fragments herewith, 
I place at the left the line numbers according to Ashmole 


ms. 750 (B*), and at the right the Vernon line numbers. 


Fraements (Ff) 


I. ms. Eng. poet. c. 1 (Sum. Cat. no. 30516), fol. 1. 


554 On a friday wyt; milde mod 529 
555 Godes sone tok fleus and blod 530 
Of be maide mari, 
Wy; oute wem of here bode. 
pe vyfte resoun, I telle 30u biforn, 


On a frid nyht godes sone wa; born 534 
560 Of pe holi virgine, (a) 
To brigge man fro helle pine. (b) 
pe syxte resoun is of a vair enprised, 535 
How Ihesu Crist was circumsised. 536 
Opon a friday furst gan blede (a) 
ffor pe gilt cf oure misdede, (b) 
565 And for pe gilt of Adam & Eue; 549 
pe blod was bled for oure biheue. 550 


pe seuebe resoun.... 537 
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How saint Steue, godes marter, 
Opon a friday was staned to ded, 
purw Herowd and his false red. 
be eyhte resoun I may 3;o0w telle, 
ze pat willen a stounde dwelle, 
On a friday seynt Iohan pe baptyst 
Was martird for be loue of Ihesu Cryst, 
In heruest after be assumpcioun: 
pe dey is cleped be decollacioun. 
pe nybe resoun is fol goud, 
How godes sone was don on rod 
On a friday, as I pe telle, 
He bouhte mannes soule owt of hel[le]. 
panne is pe tenbe resoun 
Of our leuedyes assumpcioun. 
On a freiday hee jeld be gast 
To hire sone pat he loued mast, 
And now in heuene pat virgine is, 
Bodi and soule for sothe i-wys. 
per he is kyng hi is quen, 
Blessed mote pat time ben. 
be euleuep resoun is fol trewe, 
Of ye holi apostel seinte Andrewe, 
On a friday was don on croys, 
To god he cryede wy; a mylde voy; 
And saide: “fader in trinite, 
pis passioun I suffre for pe.” 
be twelbe resoun wy; a mylde mod, 
rea . ene fond pe rod 
ae ee aa 
On pat rode Ihesu gan [dye.] 
par was pe croys i-founde, 
. . . delve depe out of be grounde. 
~ 2 «© « » © » §& Was unto a cite, 
Wy; fol gret solempnete 
pe priteenbe resoun is verement 
How god ffa .... e iuggement 
[Up]on a friday wy3 drery mod, 
Wy[p] honden and fot & sides on blod: 
parfore haue friday, man, in bi mynde; 
Vor pise priteene resouns i-write we finde 
pat Friday is a day of chaunce 
Best to faste an do penaunce: 
pe saterday after, sikerly, 
. to faste for loue of Mary; 


545 
546 


548 
(a) 
(b) 
551 


or 
or 
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560 


565 


570 
(a) 
(b) 
571 
572 
(a) 
(b) 
579 
580 
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pur; hire we weren of bale vnbounde, 585 
615 Y-blessed be pat ilche stounde. (a) 


II. ms. Rawl. Q. b. 4 (Sum. Cat. no. 160382), fol. 90. 


634 “W ... artou an euel aungel oper a go.d?” 603 
ple] child ansuerde wyp milde mod, 
“Ich am he pat be wrouhte, 605 


Ich am he pat pe dere aboute.” 
be child into heuene wente bo, 
To be stede bar he cam fro. 


640 pb... perour knelede vpon pe grounde 
And pankede god pat blisful stounde 610 
And .. cam a god man as I pe rede (a) 
. and... almus dede, (b) 
And louede god in alle wyse, 611 
645 And leuede and deyede in his seruise. 612 


These fragments (F'), being at least fifty years older 
than any other manuscript of Ipotis, are of the highest 
authority in determining the relationship of the extant Mss. 
to the original text. Gruber, in his study of this problem, 
accepted the Vernon ms. (the earliest in his list), as repre- 
senting essentially the original text, and accordingly re- 
garded the deviations of the other mss. from the Vernon 
as in most cases alterations of the original. It is interesting 
now to discover that F’ shows no special correspondences 
with the Vernon (V), but, instead, agrees closely with B’. 
In more than a dozen instances B* is the only ms. which 
follows exactly the reading of F. Particularly notable is 
the case of v. 615, in which B’ preserves precisely the read- 
ing of F’, whereas all the other mss. change the sense en- 
tirely.* None of the differences between B' and F involves 


*B’ F (vv. 614-15): 
“bur, hire we weren of bale unbounde 
Y blessed be pat ilche stounde.” 
V and all other mss. (vv. 585-6) : 
“borw hire we weoren al vnbounde 
And I-brou;t out of helle grounde.” 
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: a whole line, though in the case of the other mss. such 
differences are frequent. The testimony of the fragments, 
therefore, indicates that B’ best represents the original 
text, and that V is the variant. This conclusion receives 
confirmation from the other texts presented below, none 
of which, it will be seen, gives support to the readings of 
V. Of the three texts which are here printed for the first 


% time, two are complete, but the third, (J), begins and 


ends imperfectly; it lacks the first 144 lines and breaks 
off at about v. 485, according to the numbering of the 
lines in B’. 

In printing B* and D Gruber numbered the lines ac- 
cording to the order in V. Miss L. T. Smith also adopted 
the Vernon numbering in printing the Brome ms. But V 
transposes many lines and shifts the position of many pas- 
sages ; consequently much confusion results when V’s num- 
bering is imposed upon the other texts. The logical course 
in printing these texts would be to adopt the line number- 
ing of B’, which best represents the original text. On the 
other hand, to discard the line numbers of V would cause 
much inconvenience inasmuch as these numbers are em- 
ployed throughout by Gruber in his discussion. Hence I 
have placed at the left of the text the numbering according i3 
to B* and at the right the numbering of V. In discussing 
the texts all lines will be cited according to the numbering 
in V unless otherwise stated. 





Trinity Corr. Cams. ms. B. 2. 18 (T'r.) 


fol. 95b Alle pat willen of wisdom lere, 1 
2 Lestnep to me & ze Mowe here 
Off a tale of holy writte— 
Seint Iohn pe wangelyst witnesse hit— 
5 What be felle in gret Rome, 5 
be chieff Citee of Cristendome. 
9 The nobill Emperour of Rome pan 9 I 
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Was clepid be name Sir Adrian. 

pan a childe was sent of mythtes moste 
prow vertu of be hooly goste. 

& when pe childe of gret honoure 

Was come before the Emperour, 

pe childe on kneys faire hym sette, 

The Emperour pan faire he hym grette. 
pan asked be Emperour with mylde chere 
Whenys pe childe comen were. 

The childe pan answerde apli;t: 

“ffrom my ffadir I came nowe right, 
ffro my ffadir, gat heye Iustice, 

To teche bam pat ben not wyse 

Ne fulfilled in goddis lawes.” 

be Emperour answerd in his sawes: 
“ban art pou come wisdome to teche? ” 
pe childe hym answerd in his speche: 
“He is wyse pat heuen may wynne 

& kepe hym out of dedly synne.” 

The Emperour seide withoute blame: 

“ Childe,” he seyde, “ what is bi name?” 
“Mi name is hoot Ipotys, 

Moche can I tell of heuen blys.” 


“ Childe,” he saide, “ what may heuen be?” 
“ Sirre,” he saide, “a place of goddis priueyte.” 


“& what,” he seide, “is god almyht?” 
pe childe answerde anone right: 
“He is withoute be-gynnynge, 

& shall be withoute endynge.” 

be Emperour seid: “I haue selcowth. 
What came first of goddis moupe? ” 
pe childe pan answerde annone: 

“ber offe spekib pe appostill Iohn, 
In his gospell alle & som. 

In principio erat verbum, 

pat was pe first be-gynnynge 

pat euyr spake our heuen kynge. 

In pat worde was the sonne, 

ffadir & pe holy goste to gedir won, 
Thre persones in Trinytee— 

& none may fro other be.” 

The Emperour seide pan ful euen: 

“ Childe, hast pou ben in heuen? 
How fele heuenes hap god almyth?” 
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“ Seuen,” seide pe childe aplist, 

“The heyest heuen pat may be 

Is of be holy Trinitee. 

Ther is pe ffadir with the Son, 

The holy goost to-gedir won, 

Thre persones in oon godhede, 

As clerkes in holy bokes rede. 

The ije heuen is full fre, 

Men & women per in to be. 

The gret Ioye ne may no man tell 

Til domys day pogh he spell. 

The thirde heuen is ligt cristall, 

ffull of ioye and sot smale; 

ffor men & women pat place is dist, 
pat louen god with all her myht. 

pat gret ioye may noman spell, 

Til domys day pogh he tell. 

The iiije heuen is godeliche, 

ffull of precious stones & riche; 

ffor Innocentes pat place is di;t, 

per euer is day & neuer nyght. 

The ffyfte heuen is longe & brode 

& is fulfeld of goddis manhode. 

Gyff goddis manhode ne were, 

Alle pis worlde forlore were. 

ffor prowe be passioun of his manhede, 
Heuen blisse shall ben oure mede. 
The sixte heuen holy chirche is, 

fful of goddis angelys, ywys, 

pat of hym syngeth day & nyght, 
Of his strengh & of his myght. 

The seuen heuen is, so seip pe story, 
Is paradys afftir purgatory, 

Whan pat soules han done her penaunce, 
Ther shull pei dwell withouten destaunce. 
pes seuen heuenes, ser Emperour, 
Hath god oure dere saueoure.” 

The Emperour seide pus aplight: 
“Tell me, childe, anone rixt, 

ffro pe nethereste heuen of pe seuen, 
How meche it is vnto be heyest heuen?” 
pe childe answerd anone Pere: 

“A man pat my3t leue CC 3ere, 

& euery day pat he myght goo, 
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Euene XXX mile & twoo, 

At his last day, sekir pou be, 

bat jit were he but be maiestee. 
Be-twene euery heuen, I be plizt, 

Seuen pousaid mile ben vpright.” 

The Emperour pan seide, “ be goddis grace, 
pan is per a wele faire place. 

& tell me, childe, sone anone, 

ffro be nethereste Sterre of euerychone 
How moche space it is y-founde 

Hedir doun vnto the grounde? ” 

The childe answerd anone bere: 

“ A man pat mytht leue an hondred 3ere, 
& my3t gone euery day 

Seuen & twenty mile of iournaie, 

& at pe laste day he were y-founde 

git he ware a mile fro be grounde.” 
The Emperour pan seide sekirleche: 
“ban is a sterre wele moche, 

pat hedir doun to grounde ritht 

yeuep to vs so moche light.” 

The childe ban answerd anone: 

“be leest sterre of euerychone 

Is as moche, as men rede, 

As all myddelerth of lenbe & brede. 

ban is be mone, I telle the, 

As moche as sterres thre. 

pan is be sonne, I tell pe sone, 

As moche as twys be mone.” 

The Emperour, ban seide: “ sekirleche, 
pan is goddis myht wondir mc he.” 
“Sirre Emperour,” he seide, “I tell pe, 
pi soule shall so white be, 

& shall com to heuen as slepely, 

In space of twynglynge of pi eye.” 
The Emperour pan seide: “I pray the 
Off oon pinge pat pou telle me, 
Alle be sobe giff pou me canst tell 
The lengh & pe brede of hell.” 

The childe seide, “ bat I wel may, 
& alle be sobe peroffe I wil be say. 
Six pousand mile it is longe, 

& eke sixe hondred of peyn stronge, 
& sixe hondred of brede it is, 
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& eke sixe mile more, ywys. 

And ;iff it wele y-straught, 

More be a mannes bowe draught. 

pis is the lenghe & pe brede 

As so men fynde in holy Boke to rede. 
Off pe depnesse of it I may tell not, 
ffor be dedly synne pat per in is wroust.” 
pan seide be Emperour anone right, 
“ How fele Ordres ben of angles bright? ” 
The childe answerd anone to hym, 

“ Nyne orders of angles per ben In. 

The ffirst ordre is Cherubyn, 

& pe secound is seid Seraphyn, 

be thirde ben seide Trones, 

& be ffourpe ben seid Dominacions, 

And pe ve ben seid Potestates, 

& pe sixte is called Pryncipatys, 

& pe vije virtutes is, 

& the viije ordre angelica, ywys, 

The ixe ordre is archangeli: 

& pus every ordre in his partie 

Hap Cm! & xxijml of blisfull spiritus 
& eke cexxijti & ije odde in alle, ywys. 
Afftir be trewe diuisioun of pe scripture, 
As pus tellep the gret Docture. 

Seynge pus in pis holy Texte, 

As afftir sueb in pes wordes next, 
Mille milia ministrabant ei et, 

Decies centena milia assistabant ei, 

& pes ixe Ordres in beste maner 

To serue be gode lorde bop fer & nere. 
But pe tenbe ordre shall manhede ben, 
To fulfill pat place ajen, 

In heuen be pat ilke syde, 

pat fellent oute with Lucyfer pryde. 
Than shall pe manhode of god almyght 
Ben oure Prynce & lorde, & bat is rigt; 
& ouer all ober fruit he shall be, 

With the ffadir in Trinitee.” 

The Emperour pan seide: “I pe pray, 
What made god pe ferste day?” 

pe childe answerd pan euene: 

“ Angeles & archangles in heuen, 

& pis worlde of so gret nobley, 
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God made on pe fferste day. 

On the Moneday verament, 

God made the ffirmament; 

Son & mone shynynge brit, 

& ffele sterren per on to gyff list. 

& on be twyesday, 3e shull vndirstond, 
God made the see & pe londe, 

Wellis fele & watres fresshe, 

To tempre pe erpe harde & nesche; 
Erbes he made, tree & gras, 

& obir binges pat his wille was. 

On pe Wenysday god almyght 

Made ffisshe in flode & ffoule in flizt. 
& bade hem aboute pe worlde wende, 
ffor to helpe alle man kende. 

On pe pursday god made bestys alle, 
Bop diuerse be downe & dale, 

& 3;aue hem erthe to her fode, 

And bade hem turne mankende to gode. 
& vpon pe ffriday god made Adam, 
& afftir his face & gaffe hym nam. 
On rybbe of hym he gan to take 

& made Eue of it to ben his make. 
& made hym man of myght moste 

And j;aue hym the holy goost. 

& the Satirday forjate he noust. 


He made for man all bat he had wrouyt. 


pis day he blissid with gode wille, 

& alle his werkes bope loude & stille. 

& euerychon in his partie 

he bad hem cresse & multiplie 

On pe sonday god reste toke, 

As clerkes fynden in her boke, 

& commaunded alle mankynde 

pat ilke reste to haue in mynde. 

pilke day shulde noman wirche 

But bedis bidde & go to chirche, 

& to kepe bem oute of dedly syn, 

pat pei ne fallen not ber Inne.” 

The Emperour pan with wordes mylde 
He gan asken pan of the childe: 

“ Off how fele pinges was Adam wrogt 
Tell me, childe, giff bou canst ou;t? ? 
The childe answerd & seid: “ Of seuen, 
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& wiche pei ben I will you neuene. 
170 Slyme of be erbe wan on of poo, 
& watir of be see god toke pberto, 
Of pe sonne & of pe wynde, 
& off the clowdes, as I fynde, 170 
& off be stones be see coste, 
175 & also of the holy goost. 
And of be erthe is mannes flesshe, 





4 & off watir his blode so nesshe, 
* Off pe sonne his hert & his wittes, 175 
His godnesse & his gode bankes, 
180 & off pe cloudes his wittes bep, 178 
& off be wynde is his breth, 177 
& of be stone is made his bane, 
& off be holi goste his soule name. 180 


Loo, Emperour, Sir Adrian, 
185 Off pus fele binges is made man. 
But euery pat leuep here 
Is made in diuerse manere: 
He pat hap of pe erbe most, 185 
He shall be heuy, wele pou wost; 
190 & bobe in worde & eke in dede, 
& in ober pinges as I rede. 
He pat hab most of pe see, 
In trauaill hym shall leef to be, 190 
To coueite londe & leede 
195 & alle shall hym faill at his nede. 
Hit farep be pis worldes gode 
197 As be an hebbe & be a fflode, 


) 1 (a) Now hit is tus & now it nys, 195 
, (b) But fewe penken per on ywys. 196 
‘ 198 He pat hap of be wynde most my3t, 201 
; pbrowe rijt resoun he shall be light, 
: 200 Hastyff of hert & wilde of pout, 
& spekeb many wordes bat helpib hym nost. 
! He pat hap of son most plentee, 205 
a Hoote & hastyff shall he be, 206 
| A stronge man & gret of myght, 207 
| fol. 7a, col. 1. And in his hert he shall be ligt. 208 
i} He pat of pe cloudes hab most foy[soun] 197 
if 207 He shall be wyse be gode reso[un] 198 
(a) Bop in worde & eke in dede, 199 
i (b) And in alle binge as I rede. 200 


i} 208 He pat of be stone moste is wro[ust] 209 
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He shall be trewe in hert & in [pout] 

& in trauaill truste & trewe, 

& with resoun of hewe. 

He pat hap moste of pe holy goste, 

Heuen he shall haue in hert m[oste] 

Gode worde, gode pougt & gode d[ede] 

pe pore to clope & to fede, 

& to loue god and holy chirche, 

And opbir penaunce for to wirche.” 

Tho be-spake the Emperoure, 

“Tell me childe, paramoure, 

pou spakest lang ere of pe see, 

Tell pou me, what it may be?” 

The childe pan seide: “ Be heuen [kinge] 

A wilde way of wendynge, 

ffor swiche man my;t saile p[er Inne] 

pat neuere londe ne shulde fynde.” 

The Empzrour pan seide: “ Childe, I be [pray] 

Off oon pinge bat pou woldest m[e say,] 

What tyme did Adam amys, 

Wher fore he loost paradys?” 

pe childe seide, “ At vndir tyd[e] 

& or mydday he lost his prid[e] 

An angell drof hym in to dese[rt| 

With a brit brennyng swerd[e,] 

& pere to leue in care & wo[o] 

He & all his of sprynge euer m[oo.] ” 

The Emperour seide: “It ser... 

pat Adam was so gret a ffoo[le.] 

How fele synnes did Adam, 

Wher fore he oure kynde n[am.] ” 

The childe seide: “ Vije with ou[te mo,] 
245 Sacrilege was one of po, 

ffornicacion was oon of pe[se,] 
247 Eke auerice & also coueyt[yse,] 244 
250 & in pride he synned ill[e] 247 
251 Whan pat he wrou3t afft({er his wille.] 248 

[A gap here, owing to the cutting away of fol. 97a, col.2, and fol. 
97b, col. 1.] 
fol. 97b, col. 2. Dauid, Moyses and Abraham 337 

341 & all be gode with hym he nam. 

He lad hem in to Ioye & blisse, 

ber ioye was & euer more is, 

& sone afftir his vprisynge 
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345 He steyed to heuen, ber he is kynge, 
& on his fadir rigt hand he sette hym pan, 
& per he is blissfull kynge & man. 
pat ilke god omnipotent 
Shall come at pe day of Iugement 
350 To deme men afftir here dede; 
He is vnwys pat nell it drede. 
pe gode to Ioye, be wikked to peyn 
bat ioy may noman devyne 
pat pei shall haue for her seruice 
355 pat seruep god in alle wyse.” 
The Emperour seide: “ Be heuen kynge, 
Childe, pis is a faire vndoynge. 
& tell me, childe, giff pou can, 
Wher with pe ffende begileb most man. 
360 & I pray pat pou me tell 
What drawep mannes soule most to hell.” 
pe child seide, “ synnes ffyve, 
Amonge mankynde pei ben full ryve. 
Wikked boust of mannes hert, 
365 While he is heill & querte; 
Sclaundre is a nober shame, 
To brynge a man in yuell fame, 
But giff he hym make per off clere 
His soule gop to heell fire; 
370 pan is pryde also anoper, 
Lecherie ® is the thirde broper, 
Lecherie is pe fourth 
on of be worst abouen erbe 
The Ve is coueytyce, as I ou tell, 
375 pat many soules it drawep to heell. 
[A]s seint Poule it witnessep in his story, 
[pjat in be peynes off Purgatorie 
[f]for coueitous men per in is dight 
[A] wheel of brasse rennynge so bri;t, 
380 [ff]ull of hokes a bouen and vndir, 
[&] whan hit gop it fareb as pondre. 
As full of soules it is hanggynge, 
383 [As] eny ber may be obir thrynge. 
(a) {A] wilde ffire among hem rennep 
(b) [pa]t pe soules al to-brennep. 
fol. 98a col. 1. & whi coueytice is likned to a whell 


* Deleted by dots and a line. 
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I wil pou tell faire & wele. 
A man in his goube hopep to haue pe pris 
Whan he hym ;euep to coueitys; 
In be myddell of his age he nel not 
amende hym, 
But atte laste he deyepb ber Inne, 
& certeynly, as I pou tell, 
With outen doute he gop to hell. 
Coueytice ne hap ende noo deell 
& perfore it is likned to a whell. 
But pe syn of pride pat is so bolde, 
It is* moche wers many folde; 
ffor angels pat weren in heuen brist, 
pat weren so faire & so light, 
ffor here pride god gan wreche take, 
& sebin pei becamen ffendys blake, 
& fellen doun, as I jou tell, 
Into deppyst pitte of heell. 
& som ben 3it amonge mankyn 
& maken hem to do many dedly syn, 
perfore schryue pe wel of pi pride, 
Or be wormes eten pi side. 
ffor when pi body ligh in grounde, 
& pi soule in woo & peyn ybounde, 
ffull sore shalt pou pan smert 
pat euer pou bare pride in hert. 398 
ffor pride is a syn most of my3t 398-(1) 
pat stynkeb gretly on Ihesus si;t. (2) 
Lecherie is pat obir wik & wik obir, (3) 
& is one of bem pba ful bad bropir. (4) 
The lechour wenep pat noo lyffe nys (5) 
So swet a lyfe as his lyff is. (6) 
& som women, as I jou tell, (7) 
Many soules drawen to heell; (8) 
ffor in holy writte it is ysette, (9) 
pat lecherie is be ffendys mette. (10) 
& gloteny I wil discriue, 399 
Amonge mankynde it is full ryue. 400 
pe ffende is full glad whan he may lache 
Dronken ffolke when he may hem cache. 
ffor ban bei sweren as bei weren wode 
425 Be Cristes hert & be his blode, 


*wers, deleted before moche. 
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fol. 98a col. 2& vpbraidep hym of his passioun 405 
& pberfore pei han his malisoun. 
& but bei hem shriue of glotonye, 
In hell shall be her baillye.” 408 
430 The Emperour pan seid withoute 
destaunce, 408-(1) 
“What letteb a man to do penaunce (2) 
Agayne god oure sauyour?” (3) 
The childe pan seide: “ binges foure. (4) 
Sloup is on & shame is pe tober, (5) 
435 & wanhop, is be thirde bropir. (6) 
The iiije is with oute fable, (7) 
pat god is so merciable, (8) 
ffor he wille of men take no wreche, (9) 
Gyff shryft of moube may be her leche.” (10) 
440 pe Emperour seide: “ Sope is pis, 457 
Bot what bringep a man most to blis?” 460 
{[V here inserts 20 ll. (409-428). Tr. makes 2 lines of V 457-60.] 
be childe answerde ajzen & seide: 461 
“ Gode worde, gode pou3t & gode dede; 462 
ffor per was neuer no wikked dede y wrou;t, 462-(1) 
445 Bot at pe begynnynge ber was a yuell pouyt. (2) 
446 Ne per nas neuere no gode doynge (3) 
447 But ber was a gode pout atte begynnynge. (4) 
452 A gode ded is more of my3t 467 
Agayn god in heuen list, 468 
ffor a man may with a gode dede 469 
455 Wyn heuen blisse to his mede.” 470 
(a) The Emperour seide: “I pray pe, 429 
(b) On pinge pou tell me, 430 
472 Off how fele synnes vnscryue 
Agayne god ne shull not be forj;eue? ” 
pe childe seide pan: “Synnes two, 
475 Misbeleue is oon of poo. 
Many man nelle for no resoun 435 
To beleue on pe incarnacioun, 436 
480 & pat Crist deyed on be Rode tree, 445 
pei willen not beleue pat it may so be; 445-—(1) 
& steyed to heuen where per he is kynge, (2) 
& bot pei it beleuen in alle binge, 446 
Serteynly, as I jou tell, 447 
485 Wip outen ende he gop to heell. 448 
(a) & whanhope is pat opir syn, 449 
(b) pat many man deyeth per In. 450 
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fol. 98b. col. 1. 


(c) 
(d) 
486 


Agayn god when man hap gylte, 

The ffende to wanhope sone hym pilte.” 
“Than benkep me,” quod Emperour poo, 
“bat syn wirchep to man full gret woo. 
But wherwith my3t a man hym were, 
pat the ffende scholde hym not dere?” 
The childe seide with a gode deuocioun: 
“To penke on goddis passioun, 

Howe pat he kneled on be mont of Olyuete, 
& for dred of dep he gan blode to swete, 
And afftir was bonde to a piler longe, 

& was betyn sore with skurges stronge, 
& bare his cros vn to Caluerie, 

& sipen per on he he gan to deye; 

& penke wele on his smert 

& haue wele his passioun in pine hert.” 
The Emperour pan with wordes mylde, 
bus gan aske po the childe, 

Whi men fasten pe ffriday so comenleke 
More pan eny opir day in be weke. 

The chylde ban answerd hym aen, 
“ffor xiije resouns bat per offe ben, 

The ffirst resoun tell I can, 

Vppon ffriday gode made man, 

In pe vale of Ebron prow his grace; 

He made hym afftir his owne face. 

The tober resoun, pou my3t me leue, 

Vp on bat day Adam and Eue 

Losten Paradys, as I jou tell, 

& weren dampned in to heell, 

The thirde resoun, I pe tell, 

On pe ffriday Caym slow Abell, 

& Caym for his wikked doynge, 

Hadde pe curs of pe heuen kynge. 

The iiije resoun is full swete, 

Gabriell oure lady gan grete, 

& vppon hir with mylde mode 

Goddis sone toke flesshe & blode.” 

The ve resoun, I tell pe beforne, 

On a ffriday Ihesus was borne, 

Of pat holy & blissed virgyn, 

To brynge oure soules oute of peyn. 

The vje resoun is wel commend & preysed, 
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re 
? 5 fol. 98b, col. 2. pat ihesu crist was circumcised, 536 
; ; Vppon a ffryday & bat first gan blede 536-(1) 
; 565 ffor pe gilte of oure mysdede. (2) 
i 568 And pe vije reisoun tell I can, 537 
How Seint Stheuen, be gode man, 538 
fails 570 On a ffriday was stoned to deed, 540 
hBu prow wikked & fals mennes rede. 539 
The viije resoun I wil jou telle, 541 
iff ze willen a while dwell, 
: How on a ffriday Seint Iohn Baptyst 
. 575 Was martired for be loue of Ihesu crist, 


In heruest afftir the assumpcioun, 545 
On pe ffeste bat men cleppep decollacoun. 
The ixe resoun is wondir gode, 
pat goddis son deyed on the Rode, 
580 Vppon a ffriday, as I 30u tell, 
To brynge oure soules out of heell. 550 
Then is seide be xe reisoun, 
Off oure ladyes assumpcioun, 
ffor vppon a ffriday she jelde pe goste, 
585 To hir son be she loued moste. 


588 per he is kynge she is quene, 557 
Blissed mot pei bobe ben. 

590 The xje resoun is ful trewe, 
Off be apostell Seint Andrewe, 560 


pat vppon a ffriday was done on croys, 
& to Ihesu he cleped with mylde voys, 
& seide: “ ffadir god in Trinitee, 

595 Alle pis peyn I suffre for pe.’ 


The xije resoun is full gode, 565 
597 pat Seint Eleyn fonde pe Rode. 566 
600 ffor vppon a ffriday pe cros was fonde, 569 
601 pat was doluen depe oute of be grounde. 570 
604 The xiije reisoun is verrament, 571 
605 pat god shall geue be gret Iugement, 572 
Vppon a ffriday with sterne mode, 572-(1) 
With handes & ffeet & sydes on blode. (2) * 
{ Man perfore haue pou be ffriday in mynde, 579 ; 
j ffor pes xiije resones pat I ffynde. 580 F 
i] 610 The ffriday is be ve day of chaunce, i 
if & beste to faste & to do trewe penaunce; ; 
} & be Satirday afftir pat sekirly, j 





fol. 99a col. 1 Is best to faste for our lady. 
prow hir were we alle vnbounde, 585 
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615 & bout oute of helle grounde, 
ffor she is cleped the well of mercie, 
Tho pat to hir clepen or crye, 
To wasshen hem & to make clene, 


619 Alle bo that in synne bene. 590 
622 ffor of hir spronge bat swete ffloure, 590-(1) 

Ihesu crist oure Sauiour. (2) 

I-blyssed mote pei alle be, 593 
625 That seruen wele bat mayden free.” 594 
627 The Emperour pan seide also jerne, 596 
626 To pe childe with wordes sterne: 595 

“ Childe,” he seide, “‘ I comaund be, 597 
628 In be name of pe Trinitee, 598 

ffadir & son and holi goste, 598-—(1) 

Tell me childe, er pou gooste, (2) 
632 pat pou tell me pe sope saye, 601 

Er pou hens wende awaye, 602 


” 


Wheber pou be an yuell aungell or gode? 
635 The childe pan answerd in his mode, 
“T pat the hath of no3t wroght, 605 
& pat the so dere hap bout.” 
The childe pan steye to heuen poo, 
To pat place pat he came fro. 
640 The Emperour pan kneled on pe grounde, 
& panked god pat ilke stounde, 610 
& became a gode man as I Rede, 
643 In bedys & in almesdede. 
646 Seint Iohn the Ewangelyste, 
pat tyme he gede in erbe with Ihesu criste. 
This tale & Boke he made, 615 
& holy he writte it in parchemyne. 
650 Than he commaunded all mankende, 
pat pis tale or Boke to haue in mynde. 


652 And pus endep this talkynge, 619 
(a) & god graunt vs grace of gode endynge, 

(b) & here amendement off all oure synne, 

(c) Er body & soule departen atwynne; 


(d) & pat the ffende ne pere offe haue nost, 
fol. 99a col. 2. Off pat at god hath so dere boust. 
(f) But, lorde, off pi gret grace graunt vs 
in heuen a place, 


(g) & to haue be swet sizt of pi glorious face, 
(h) And graunt to vs pat it so bee, 
(i) And seip all ,e amen, amen, for charitee. Amen. 


Here endep the Booke off Ipotyse. 
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¢ ' B. M. Avpit. ms. 36983 (A?) 


3 

7 ; fol. 264a. 

a 1 Alle pat wille of wysdom lere, 1 
: Herkenep to me & ze schulle here 

Ta Of a tale of holi write, 


Seynte Ion apostele witnessip hit, 
5 As hit befelle in grete Rome, 5 
pe chefe cyte of cristendome. 
A childe was sente of my3tes most, 


% 8 brouje vertu of be holy gost. 8 
ll Whane pe childe of grete honoure, ll 

Was come to for be Emperoure, 12 

A downe on knee he hym sette, 13 

be Emperowre well fayre he grete. 14 

be Emperowre of Rome pan; 9 

Was cleped Sir Adriane. 10 

15 pe Emperowre wip mylde chere 15 


Asskede from wham he come were. 
be childe onswerede po apli;te: 
“ffrom my modere I com now rist, 
And from my fadyr pe hye iustice, 
20 To teche men pat bube not wysse, 20 
: Ne ffulfylde in goddus lawe.” 
pane seyde be Emperoure in his saw, 
“bane arte pou wisse, wisdom to teche? ” 
be childe answerde with myld speche: 
25 “He is wise pat heuene may wynne, 25 
26 And kepe his soule from dedely synne.” 26 ; 
31 be Emperoure seyde: “ Whate may heuine be?” 31 
“Syr,” he sayde, “ goddys pryuete.” 
“ What,” he seyde, “is god allemy3te? i 
be childe answerd amonge rite: i 
35 “He is with oute begynnynge, 35 
And schalle be with oute endynge.” 
pe Emperowre sayd: “I haue selkoube, 
What come firste of goddis moube? ” 
be childe onswerd po anon, 
40 per of speket be postelle Ion, 40 
In his gospelle all & sume. 
In principio erat verbum, 
bis was pe first worde as... 
pat euer spake oure heuene king. 
45 With bat worde was pe fadir & pe... . 45 
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55 


65 


68 
71 


75 


fol. 264b. 
80 


83 


(a) 


85 


90 
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be holy gost togedyr berco... 

pe Emperoure sayde po: we... 
“Child, pou hast be in heuene, 

How felle heuenus hap god all .. . 

“ Seuene,” sayde pe childe apli;[t] 

be hiest heuene pat may be 

bere is pe holy trinite. 

ber is be fadir & pe sonne 

pe holi gost togedyre wonne, 

pre persons in one god hede, 

As clerkes in bokes dope rede. 

pat ioye may no man discriue, 

Lord ne lady pat is on lyue. 

pat ober heuen his gostly fayre, 

A lowere degre pou my;te desayr[e] 
bat yoye may no name telle, 

Tylle domus day in pouste ne in s[pell.] 
pe brid heuene schynyp as cristall, 

fful of ioye & swete smalle. 

ffor confessours pat place is di;te, 
To serue God fulle of my3te. 

be ferpe heue is golde liche, 

ffulle of precyous stones riche. 

*, . . ffor innocentes pat place is dy3t, 
ber is day & neuere nite. 

pe fyrfte heuene is long & brode, 

And fulle of goddis manhode. 

And gif goddus manhod nere, 

All pis worlde for lore were. 

[For] brou3e his passyon and his manhode 
[HeuJene blysse schalle be oure mede. 
[pe] sixte heuene holy chirche is, 
[Full] of holy aungeles y wys. 

[pat si]Jngeb bope day & nit, 

Of his strengeb & of his mite. 
[pe] sewnte heuene, so seip pe story, 
[Is] paradyse aftir purgatory. 
[W]hen soules haue don her penaunce, 
per schulle bey dwelle with oute distaunce. 
[ples bupe be seuene heuenus, Sir Emperoure, 
[pat] hap God oure sauyoure.” 

be Emperoure sayde anone rijt: 


"ruhe, deleted. 
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“ How felle orderus be ber of angelus brit?” 
be childe onswerde a3eine, 

“Nyne orderus in heuene per ben. 

pe fyrste is Cherubyn, 

And pat ober is Seraphine, 

pe prid is tronus, 

And pe ferbe is dominaciounes. 

And pe fyfte is principates, 

And pe sexte is potestates, 

pe seunte vertutes ys, 

And pe eyte angelica, y wis. 

pe nynte is archangeli, 

And euery prynse habe his party. 
Many pbousande angels to his banere, 
To serue hym bope fer & nere. 

pe tenbe ordyr schall mankynd be, 

To fulfille pat plase aje 

pat Lucyfer les for his pryde, 

ber fore to helle gan he glyde. 

per schalle monhode be of god almi;te, 


111-112 Aboue alle ober and pat is rite.” 


pe Emperowre seyde: “I pe prey, 


fol. 264b, col. 2. What made god pe furste day?” 
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pe childe onswerde po fulle euene, 
“Angels archangels and heuene. 

pat werke wip grete nobelay, 

God made pe sonnday. 

be monnday aftyr uerement, 

God made pe firmamente, 

Sonne and mone to schyne bry3te, 
And pe sters perin he piste. 

pe twesday, I vndurstonde, 

God made pe see & pe londe, ' 
Wellus fayre & waturs freche, 

To temper pe erpe hard & nesche, 
Erbus treys & gras, 

And all ober pinge as his wille was. 
pe wedunesday made Gode Allmi;te, 
ffische in watur and foule in flit, 
And bade ham aboute pe world wende, 
ffor to helpe all man kynde. 

Apone be pursday god made vale 
Bestus, bobe in doune and dale, 

And jafe hem herbes to her foode, 
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And bade hem turne mane to goode. 

On pe fryday God made Adam, 

And aftur his schape formede hym to man. 
And a rib of hym gan take, 


145 And jaf hym Euene to his make, 140 
148 And made hym man of my;ttes most, 

149 And jaf hym life of be holy gost. 

146 A grete lorde he gan him make, 144 
147 Alle paradyse he gan hym take, 143 


150 And made him lorde of alle pat he wrouste. 145 
pe saturday forzate he nouyte ; 
pat day he blissed with wille 
Alle his werkus bobe longe & stille, 
fol. 265a. And bade hem waxe and multiplie 


é 154 Euerychon in her partye. 150 

: 156 Apon pe sonnday God rest toke, 151 

: 158 And comaundede alle man kynde, 153 

. pat day rest to haue in minde. 

; 160 pilke day schulde no mon wyrche, 155 


Bot serue God & holy chirche. 
And kepe hem from dedely synne, 


; 163 bat he falle not perin.” 158 
j (a) be Emperoure sayde: “I prey pe, 161 
2 (b) Bot oo pinge pat pou telle me, 162 
166 jif pou conste me telle ouste, 163 
4 Of how fele pinges man ys wrou;t.” 164 
pe childe onswerde & seyde, “ Of seuene. 165 

3 Whiche pei ben I wolle jow neuene. 
a 170 Erpe slime is on of poo, 
4 Watur of pe see God toke also, 

rf Of pe sone & of be wynde, 

1 And of be cloudes wretyne w[e] finde; 170 
: And of pe stone by pe see coste, 

4 175 — And allso of pe holy goste. 

4 Of be erbe made is mannes flesche, 

i And of water his blode nesche, 

Of pe sone his herte is bouels, 175 

; His mekenes and his good bewus. 

180 Of pe clowdes his wittis bube, 178 
: And of be wynde is made his brepe. 177 
i And of be stone is made his bone, 

And of be holy goste his soule alone. 180 


Lo, Sir Emperoure Adrian, 
185 Of bes binges is made man. 


Saher Nab ea 
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perfore eche man in his worlde here, 
So pis ys of diverse manere. 
He pat habe of pe erp most, 


fol. 265a, col. 2. He schalle he heuy, welle pow wost. 


190 


195 


200 
201 
206 
207 
(a) 
(b) 
202 
203 
204 
205 
208 


210 


215 


217 
(a) 
(b) 
218 


fol. 265b. 


Heuy in poujte and dede, 
An in oper pinges so we rede. 
He pat hathe most of pe see, 
Euere in trauayle he schalle be, 
And moche coueyte londe & lede, 
And alle schalle fayle hym at his [nede.] 
Hit farup by bis worldus good 
As dop by a nebe & a flood. 
He pat habe of be wynde moste my3t, 
Be rite resonne he schalle be ligt, 
Sauage in worde & in pouste, 
And speke wordus pat bupe nouste. 
He pat hap of pe clowdep, most fus[oun] 
He schalle be wis be rizte resunne. 
And be ware in word and dede, 
And in oper bingus men to rede. 
He pat hap of sonne moste plente, 
Hye and hasty he schalle be, 
Stalworbe mon of moche my3te, 
And be rite resoune he schuld be ligte. 
He pat of pe stone moste is wrou;te, 
He schall be stedefast in word & poust[e] 
And in trauayle trwste & trewe, 
And by ri;te resoun pale of hewe. 
He pat hab moste of pe holy goste, 
He schall haue in herte moste, 
Good pouste, good worde & dede, 
be pore naked to clop and fede. 
Loue welle God & holy chirche, 
And ober penaunce for to worche.” 
pe Emperoure sayde: “bis may be, 
Bot o ping I pray pe telle me. 
pou speke ere whyle of pe see, 
I wolde wete what hit my;te be.” 
pe childe onswerde with oute lesynge, 
“A wylde way hit is to wyndynge, 
Suche way pou my;te seche per in 
pat pou schallte neuer londe wyn.” 

. e be Emperowre sayde wibout delay, 
“Telle me, child, I pe pray, 
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What tyme dyde Adam amisse 
When he lost paradyse? ” 

pe childe sayde, “ At mydmorue tyde; 
At mydday he les his pryde, 

An angel hym drofe into deserte, 
With a brijte brennyng swerde, 

per to lyue in care and woo, 

He and his ofspringe euer moo.” 

“ Alas,” sayd be Emperoure for doule, 
“bat Adam was so grete a foule! 
How many synnes dyde Adam, 
Wherfore he oure kyngdom by nam?” 
“Seuene,” he sayde, “with oute moo. 
Sacrilage was on of poo, 
ffornicacioun was on of pese, 

Enuye, wrape & couetyse. 

Gloteny in pryde*. . . synnynge ille, 
Whanne he wrou3te aftur be fendus wille, 
And*.. . fulfilled his owne talente, 
And dide be fendus comaundemente, 
And nou3te aftur pe heste of God, 
Whenne he toke bat he was forbode. 
In sacrylege he synnede als, 

And helde pat goddus lore was fals, 
Whanne he couetede more, 

panne he had nede fore. 

Whenne paradys was at his wille, 
No wondir pouje God lyked ylle. 
perfore I helde hym more pan wode, 
Whenne he stalle pat was hym forbode. 
2. Certeynly, as I ,0w saye, 

Worpi he was for to deye. 

Man slau;te he dyde I-noupe, 
Whanne he his owne sowle sloube, 
And alle pat euer with hym came ” 

pe deuil away with hym name. 

In glotonye he synned ylle, 

Whanne he pute hymselfe to bat perille, 
Whanne he pat apulle gon take, 

pat god forbede hym & his make. 
Sleupe he dide worst of alle, 


® fulled deleted. 


* be deuil with hym away deleted. 
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Whenne he in pat synne was falle. 
He hade no grece for to ryse, 
po come god in his wise 


And saydede: ‘Adam, what duste pou noube?’ 


Adam answered po with moube: 

* Lorde, I here pe a plizte, 

Bot I haue on pe no sy3te.’ 

Oure Lorde to Adam sayde, 

‘Man, why deste pou pat dede?’ 

Adam answerde azen with wille, 

‘ Eue tysed me per tylle. 

Sche made me to dop pat dede.” ™ 

Oure Lorde to Eue seyde, 

‘Woman, why wrou3ttest pou pat perille?’ 
‘pe addur, Lorde, me gaune bygille.’ 

Oure Lorde sayde to be addur poo, 
“Worme, why wrou;ttest hem pat woo?’ 
be fende onswerde with maystrye, 

ffor I hade to hem envy,” 

pat pey schulde haue pat blysse, 

pat I for pryde gonne to misse.’ 

Oure Lorde sayde to Adam panne, 

‘ffor pi gilte,’ he sayde, ‘manne, 
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pou schalte tylle pi mette with swynke & swote, 


And suffir bobe colde and hote.’ 

To Eue sayde oure Lorde heuene kyng, 
‘Womon, for pi wikede tysynge, 

pou schalte be vndure mannes hest, 

In moche trauayle woo and cheste, 

And bere py fruyte with gronyng sore, 
pou and pine ofspringe euer more.’ 

Oure Lorde sayde to sathanne, 

‘In forme of worme pou temtest mane, 
Vpon pu wombe I comande pe pou glyde, 
And alle pat bube by by syde 

Of pe schulle be a ferde. 

per schalle come into myddellerde, 

A virginne schalle be borne blyue, 

pat all pi pouste schalle to dryue.’ 
bus Adam lyued in erpe here 

Nyne vndrede & two & and pritty jere 


|  QOure Lorde lethe sayde to pea euy seyde deleted. 
“Text has corrupt reading eiroye. 
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And whanne he dyede to helle he name, 
And alle pat euer wip hym came. 
Adam soule was in helle bere, 
ffuore pousand and sexe hundred jere & more, 
And foure ;ere & tydes seuene, 
Til bat my;tefulle kyng of heuene 
Kude pat he was of my;ttus moste, 
And sente downe pe holy goste, 
And lyte in be mayde Mary, 
With oute weme of hur body. 
pritty wyntyr and pre & a halfe jere 
Goddis sone zede on erbe here, 
And fourty dayes for vs he fast, 
pe Iewes nome hym at pe laste, 
And dyde goddus sonne on pe rode, 
And bou;te vs wip his swete blode. 
And sebe he wente into helle, 
2. be fendus pouste for to felle, 
And fette oute Adam & Eue. 
And oper mo pat were hym leue. 
* Moyses, Dauid & Abraham, 
Alle pe goode with hym he name, 
And ladde ham into paradyse, 
per ioy and blysse euer is. . 
And sebine aftur his vp-risinge 
He stye to heuene per he is kyng. 
In his fadur rijte honde he sette h[ym panne] 
ber he is sobefast God & manne. 
per aftir schalle God omnipotente 
Come at be day of iuggemente, 
And deme men afftur her dedis— 
He is vnwysse pat hit not dredes— 
pe good to yoye, pe wickede to pyne; 
pat ioye may no mane deuyne, 
pat bey schulle haue for her seruyse, 
pat seruen god in alle wisse.” 
pe Emperoure sayde, “ By heuene kinge 
Childe, bis was a fayre endynge. 
Tylle me, childe, gif pou con, 
Where with be fende most tempede ma[n] 
pe childe onswere, “ With synnes fyue, 
Among mankind pei bebe full riue. 


* and is deleted. 
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Wycked pou;te in mannes herte, 
He pat is holy and in querte. 
Man slaube is ober schame, 

pat bringeb man to wickede fame. 
Pride is pe pride broper, 

Lecherie is pat oper, 

And couetyse I pe telle, 

pis dope mannes soule to helle. 
Seynte Poule witnessib in his story, 
In pe peyne of purgatory, 

For Couetyse a welle is di;te, 

Of brasse brennyng bri;te, 

Ffulle of hokes abuue & vndure, 
Whanne hit goth hit semepbe pundir. 
Alle fulle of soules it is likened to a well, 
I wolle zow treupe telle. 

Man in his goup getib hym price, 
And jeuep hym alle to couetyse. 

[In] his medylle ende will not blyn, 
But endip rizte soo per in. 
Serteynly, as I 30u telle, 

With outyn ende he gobe to helle. 
Bot pride be pou bolde, 

He is wors a hundrede folde. 

ffor aungels bat were in heuin liyt, 
So fayre & eke so bri,te, 

ffor her pride God gan wreche take, 
pat pey become fendes blake. 

And fellen a downe, as I pe telle, 
In to pe nepermoste pitte of helle. 
And sum bup amonge mankynne, 
To tyse men to dedely synne. 
perfore schriffe be of pride, 

ffor wormes schulle ete py syde, 
And pi body lyge vndyr grunde, 
And pi soule in woo bounde. 

Sore mi;te pou po smerte, 

pat euer haddest pryde in herte. 
Pride is synne moste a pliste, 
pat stynkepb on God iulle of my;te. 
Lecheri is pe ferpe, 

On of pe worste aboue erpe. 

be lechore pinkep pat no lyfe nys 
So merp at pat is. 
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In holy write hitte is sette 

2. bat lechori ys be deuollus nette. 
Kepe jow alle frome pat synne, 
pat 3,e falle not perin. 

Glotony I schalle discryue, 
Amonge mankynde hit is fulle ryue. 
per with be fennde wynnub fale, 
Whanne pey bebe dronke at nale. 
pey crye and swere as bey be wode 
By Crystes herte & his blode, 

And hym brayde of his passione; 
per fore bey haue his malysonne. 
Bot bey schryue ham of her glotony, 
In helle schalle be her baly.” 


be Emperoure sayde: “ pis is an hard chaunce 
Whatte lette be men to do penaunce? ” 


“Sleupe is on, schame ys anoper, 
Whannehope ys pat oper broper. 

be ferbe is with oute fabille, 

pat God is so merciabille. 

He nil of no mon take wreche 

zef schrifte wolle be his leche.” 

be Emperoure sayde: “Sobe is pis. 


What bringeb a man moste to heuene blysse? ” 


pe childe I-onswerde & sayde, 

Geod worde, bou;te & dede. 

Was per neuer good doynge, 

bat good pou;te was at begynnynge. 
ber was neuer wicked dede wrouyt, 
Bot be begynnyng was euil pou;te. 
Who pat with hym habe good speche, 
And his foo wolle of hym take wreche, 


He may with good speche, here he wynde 


Of his fo make his frende. 

And goode bede do most of mite, 
Ajens God in heuene ligt. 

A man may with good dede 
Wynne hym blysse to Mede.” 

pe Emperoure sayde: “pis I leue. 
Bot, childe, take pou not in greue, 
Telle me, childe, gete pou cane, 
How mony debes may dye mane?” 
pe childe onswerde: “In debus pre, 
I wolle pe telle whiche pei be. 
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pat on debe ys bodylyche here, 

pat is secyned in erbe here. 

be body and soule schalle parte a towo, 
Here on erbe with moche woo. 

pat ober debe is debe of schame, 

if man dyep in wiked fame. 

be prid, so say pes clerkis, 

zef he haue no parte of good werkis.” 
be Emperoure sayde: “I beseche pe, 
O binge, childe, pou telle me. 

How many synnis ber beb me descriue 
Ajens god schulle not be for geue?” 

pe childe seyde: “Synnes two; 
Misbeleue ys on of poo. 

Many man nil for us resoune 

Beleue in be carnacione, 

pat god toke flesche & blod of Marye, 
With oute weme of her bodye; 

And pat he dyde on pe rode tree 

bey wile not leue pat hit so be— 

And stye to heuene per he is kynge. 
Bot pey hit leue in alle pinge, 
Certeynly, as I pe telle, 

With oute ende he gobe to helle. 
Whanhope is pat oper synne, 

I rede bat on man be per in 

Whanne he habe azens god donne gilte, 
2. be fende to whannehope pan him [pilte] 
pat he nil no mercy craue. 

ffor pat whanhope wrete I fy[nde] 

He gobe to helle with oute ende.” 

be Emperoure sayde: “Sebe hit [is so] 
I assent welle per to. 

Childe, where with may mane hym [were] 
pat pe fende ne scholde hym dere?” 
pe childe sayde: “ With goode deuocioun, 
pinke welle in goddus passione, 

How he knelede in Olyuete, 

And for drede of dep blod garne s[wete] 
And stode bounde to a pillar longe, 
And was bete with scorgis stronge, 
pat his bodi ber he stode 

Ranne in his owne blode; 

And bare pe cros to Caluerey, 
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And sep on pe rode ganne dye; (b) 
And pinke on his wondis smerte, 477 
Haue his passioune in pine herte. 

per with eche man may hym were 

pat be fende ne schall hym dere.” 480 
pe Emperoure seyde: “I leue hit welle, 

pat hit be sobe euery dele. 

But telle me, childe, ,ef pou cane, 

What penaunce likeb God best of ma[n]?” 

pe childe sayde: ‘“ Penaunce pre, 485 
I wolle pe telle whiche pey be. 

if a man be in trew chaunse, 

And ledep his lyfe in trew penaunse, 

And kepep hym from pe fendus fondyn[g] 

And sauep hym from alle foule lykyng, 490 
God ys a payde wip pat enprise, 

He schalle haue heuene for his seru[ise.] 

In oy * binges God in herte, 

A man pat is large in pouerte, 

And takep his pouerte stylle, 496 
And ponkep God with goode wille, 495 
And wolle gladliche helpe & forper 

His euene cristen with his power, 

And 3if he may helpe no more 

Bot her pouerte a rew sore, 500 
He schalle haue heuene at wille 

At his endynge & pat is skylle. 

be pride binge paybe God moche, 

A man pat is in erpe riche, 

And ys come of riche kynne, 505 
And forsakep bis worlddis wynne, 

And jeuib hym to pouerte, 

berfore in heuene schall he be.” 

pe Emperoure sayde with word myld, 

And pis ganne aske of pe childe, 510 
Why men fast freyday so moche 

More pen on opur dayis in be weke. 

be childe onswerde bo ajene, 

“ffor xiij resons bat per ben. 

pe fyrst reson telle y kan, 

Apon a freyday God made Adam. 

In pe vale of Ebrone prouze his grace, 
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And furmede aftur his swete face. 
pe secunde resoune pou my3te me leue, 
On fryday God made Eue, 

pat lost paradys sope to telle, 

And seben were dampned to helle. 

pe prid resoune, I pe telle 

Apon a fryday Caym sloup Abelle, 
be furste martyr for sobe apliste, 

pat was I-martered for God almiyte. 
And Caym for pat wikede doynge, 
Hap pe cors of heuene kyng. 

be fourte resoune is fulle swete; 

2. Whanne Gabriell oure lady can grete 
Apon fryday with mylde mode, 

Godus sone toke flesche & blode. 

be fyfte resoune, I pe telle before, 
Apon a fryday godus [sone] was bore, 
Of pe swete wirgyne, 

To brynge mannes soule oute of pyne. 
be sexte resoune is fayre of pryse, 
Whanne Ihesu Crist was circumsis; 
Vpon a Fryday fyrst ganne bled, 
ffor oure gylte & oure mysdede. 

be swente resoune I can gow telle, 

ze bat wolle a stounde dwelle. 

Apon a fryday seynte Ion baptyste, 
Was martered for loue of Criste, 

In pe herueste aftur assumpcyoune, 
His day is clepud decollacioune. 

be viijte resoune telle I can, 

Aponne a fryday Steuene, goddis manne, 
Was stoned to pe dede, 

pbrou; be fals Heroudus rede. 

pe nynte resoune ys fulle good, 

bat goddus sonne dyed on pe roode, 
On fryday, as I jow telle, 

To brynge mones soule oute of helle. 
This is be tenbe resoune, 

Of oure lady assumpcione, 

pat on a fryday dyed & zelde be goste, 
To her sone pat sche louyd most, 
And now in heuyn pat virgyne is, 
Body & soule for soe, ywis. 

pe Cryst is kinge & sche qwene, 
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Blessed mote pat tyme bene. 

pe xjte resoune is fuulle trewe, 

How pe postelle saynte Andrewe, 560 
On a fryday was don on croys, 

To Gode he cleped with mylde voys, 

Ande sayde: ‘fadir in trinite, 

pis passyoun I suffre for pe.’ 


pis is pe xij resoune, as clerkis scyne, 565 
How pe virgyn Elyne 566 
Hap pe holy cros founde 569 
pat dolfe was depe in pe grounde, 570 
And bore was into pe cyte, (a) 
Wip grete ioy & solennyte. (b) 
pe prittene resoune is veramente, 571 
bat God schall zeue be iuggemente, 572 
Apon a fryday wip drere mode, 572 (a) 
With honde and fote and sydus of blode. (b) 
Manne haue fryday in mynde, 579 
ffor xiij resounes pat we fynde 580 
be Saturday aftur, securly, 583 
Good is to fast for oure lady. 584 
Blessid mote pei alle be, 593 
pat seruep pat maydewip herte fre.” 594 
be Emperoure sayde, wip wordes sterne, 595 


To 3e childe he sayde jerne: 

“ Childe, I comaunde pe, 

In be name of be trinite, 

And of pe passioune of Ihesu Criste, 

And of his debe & of his uperiste 600 
pat pou me sobe saye, 

Or pou goo from me away, 

Whepbur pou be wicked angel or goode?” 

be childe onswerde with mylde mode, 

“T am he pat pe wrou3te, 605 
And he pat be dere bou;te.” 

be childe wente to heuyn po, 

To be stede pat he come fro. 

pe Emperoure kneled on pe grounde, 


And panked God pat blissed stounde. 610 

And heryed hym of his swete grace, (a) 
2, pat he had sey his face. (b) 
pe Emperoure bycam a good man as [I rede] (c) 
In bedis biddyng and almes dede, (d) 
And serue God in alle wyse, (e) 
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And come to heuene for his seruyse. 
God leue bat so mote we, 

Ame(n) amen for charite. 

Explicit liber Ipotyse. 


Sr. Jonn’s Coir. Cams. s.. B. 7 (J) 


la. 
And sithe one of his rybbys gan he take, 
And made Eue ther of to bene his make. 
He made hym lord of that he hadde wroght; 
The Satirday forgat he noght, 
That day he blyssed with goode wille, 
All hys werkys lowde and still. 
Euery werke in hys party, 
He had hem waxe and multiply. 
The Sonday god reste toke, 
Als we fynde wrytyn in boke, 
And he commaunded all mankynde, 
That reste schoulde haue in mynde. 
That day schoulde no man wyrche, 
Bot bedis byddyn and go to chirche, 
And kepyn hem frome dedly synne, 
That they ne falle noght there Inne. 
The Emperour with wordes mylde. 
Than gan askyn thus the chylde 
jiffe he couthe tellyn hym oght, 
Of how fele thynges Adam was wroght. 
The childe answerd and seyde: “Of seuyn, 
Which pei bene I shall hem nevyn; 
The slyme of the erthe was one of tho, 
Water of the see god toke als so; 
Of the sonne and of the wynde, 
And of the cloudes wrytyn we fynde; 
And of the stones be the see coste, 
And als so of the holy goste. 
Of the erthe is mannes flesche, 
And of the water is blode nesche, 
Of the sonne hys hert and hys bowaylis, 
Hys meknesse and hys goode thewis. 
Of the cloudes hys wittes bethe, 
And of the wynd is made hys brethe. 
Of the stone is made hys bone, 
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And of the holy gost hys soule all one. 

Lo, syr Emperour, goode Adrian, 

Of these thinges god made man, 

And therefore euery man here 

Is made of diuerse manere. 

Who so haue of the erthe moste, 

He schall bene heuy wele thow woste; 
190 Heuy in thoghte and in dede, 

And in other thynge mo als so I rede. 

Who so haue moste of the see, 

In trauaile he schall ay be; 

He schall couette londe and lede, 

And that schall fayle hym at hys nede. 

ffor it fayreth be thys worldis goode, 

As be ane ebbe and be ane flode. 

Nowe it ne is and nowe it is,” 


So seithe the chylde Ipotisse. 

“Who so haue of the wynd moste myght, 
Be ryght resoun he schall be lyght; 
Sauage of hert and of thoght, 
And speke mykel that tornethe to noght. 
Who so hauethe of the cloudes most fisoun, 
He schall be wise be ryght resoun; 


And be wer in worde ande dede, 

And in other thynge mo als so I rede. 

Who so of the sonne hath moste plente, 
Hote and hasty schall he be, 

And a stalworthe man of myght, 

And in his hert he schall be lyght. 

Who so of the stone is moste wroght, 

He schall be stedfaste in worde and thoght 
And in trauaile troste and trewe, 

And be reson pale of hewe. 

Who so hathe moste of the holy gost, 

He schall haue in herte moste, 

Goode worde, goode thoght and dede, 

The pore to clothe and to fede, 

And loue wele god and holy chirche, 

And other penaunce for to wirche.” 

The Emperour seide, “ Childe, this may wel be, 
Bot one thynge I preye telle thowe me. 220 
Thowe spoke langere of the see, 

Telle me what it may be?” 

The chylde seyde with oute lesyng, 
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“ A wilde waye of wendrynge, 


Swiche weye thow myght seyle there Inne, 
That thow schouldest neuyr ende wynne.” 
The Emperour seyde with oute fayle, 


“That is nowe a grate maruaile. 


Childe, which tyme dydde Adam of mys, 


Wherfore he lese paradise?” 


“Sir,” he seide, “ At mydmorowe tyde, 
And be mydmorowe he lese hys pryde.” 
Ane Aungell hym droue in to deserd, 


Withe a bryght brennand swerd, 


There to be wyth sorowe and wo, 
Whils he lyued euyr mo. 
And whan he died to helle he nam, 


And all that euyr of hym cam. 


And so they weryn in hell forlorn, 
Tille that Ihesu Criste was born, 


And suffyrd on rode passioun, 


To brynge vs frome the deuyls presoun.” 
“ Allas,” seyde the Emperour, “that was dole, 


That Adam was so grete a fole. 
How many synnes dydde Adam, 


Wherfore wreche on hym god nam?” 
“ Seuyne,” seyde the childe with wo, 
“Sacrilege was one of tho, 

ffornicacion ande auarice, 


The ferthe I-wys was couatise. 


In pryde and glotonye he synned ille, 


When he wrought hys owne wille, 


And noght after the beheste of god, 


When he dydde a jeyns hys forbod. 
In sacrilege he synned sore, 


When he wroght after the fendes lore, 
And helde that goddes lore was fals. 


In couatise he synned als, 
Whan he couetyd to haue more, 
Thanne he hadde nede fore. 


Whan paradis was at his owne wille, 


No wondir thow Ihesu likyd ille. 
Theffe he was anempst god, 


Whan he stale that him was forbod. 


Sikirly, the sothe to seye, 
Adam was worthi for to deye. 
Man sleher he was a now, 
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Whan he his owne sowle slow; 

In glotony he synned vile, 

Whan he putte hym in swyche perile, 
That tyme that he noght forsoke, 

The appil of lyffe that Lue hym toke, 
Of tre that is in paradis; 

Certis me thynkith he was vnwys. 

Ya yit slewthe was werst of alle; 
Whan that he in synne was falle, 

He hade no grace fer to ryse. 

Whan Ihesu came in this wyse 

And sayd, ‘Adam, what dost thow nowthe?’ 
Adam answerd tho with his mowthe, 
‘Lorde, I here the ful ryghte, 

But of the I haue no syghte.’ 

Ihesu Crist to Adam tho sayde, 
‘Man, whi diddest thow this brayde?’ 
Adam answerde hys owne wille, 

‘The woman put me, lorde, thare tille, 
And dydde me done that euil dede.’ 
Than Ihesu to Eue on one 3ede, 
‘Woman, whi wroghtest thowe that wile?’ 
‘ The neddyr, lorde, gan me be gile.’ 

Ihesu sayde to the neddyr tho, 
‘Thowe wykkyd fende, why dyddest thow so?’ 
The fende answerde sykyrly, 

‘ffor I hadde till hem envy, 

That thei schoulde haue that blysse, 
That I for pryde gan to mysse.’ 

Thesu sayde vn tille Adam, 
‘ffor thy gylte, thow synfull man, 

Thow schalt with swynke wyn thy mete, 
And suffir bothe colde and hete.’ 

Vn to Eue sayde oure heuyn kyng, 
‘Woman, for thy wikked entysyng, 
Thow schat be vnder mannes beheste, 
In grete trauaile wo and cheste, 

To bere thy frote in gronyng and care, 
Thow and thyne osprynge euyr mare.’ 
Tho sayde Ihesu vn to foule satan, 

‘In fourme of neddyr thow temptest man, 
On thy wombe thow schalt glyde, 

In euery londe and in euery syde. 


268 
271 
272 
(a) 
273 
(b) 
(ce) 


275 


280 


285 


295 


305 


310 


149 
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And than schalt thow be sore a ferde, 
315 Whan thare schall com vn till mydylerd, 

A clene virgine, schall be* bore blyve, 

That all thyne power schall doun dryve.’ 





Thus Adam lyued in erthe here, 315 
319-20 Nine hundreth and thrytty jere. 316 
322 Hys soule was in helle thore, 320 
ffour thousand jere and sixe hundreth & 
B, more, 319 
Pe : ffour jere ande tydes seuyn. 321 
325 Tho the myghtfull kyng of heuyn 


Kyd he was of myghtes moste, 
He sente doun the holy goste, 
And lyghted in the mayde Marie, 325 
With oute wemme of hyr bodie. 
330 Thrytty wynter and thryd half zere, 


331 Ihesu wente in erthe here; 328 
334 And sythyn diede on the rode, 331 
335 And boght mankynde with hys blode; 332 
And sythyn wente vn to helle, 333 
The fendes power all for to felle, 
And broght oute Adam and Eue, 335 


And other mo that werne hym leue. 
340 Moyses, Dauid and Habraham, 

And all the goode with hym he nam, 

And led hem in tyll paradise, 





343 There euyr is Ioye & mykyll blys, 340 
fol. 3b. Lo, now sire Emperour Adrian, (a) 

(b) This was the begynnyng and endyng of 
(c) I will hem telle the or I go. (b) 
4 356 The Emperour sayde, “ Be heuyn kyng, 352 
357 Man hadde a fayre begynnyng. 354 
358 git telle me, chylde, if thow can, 357 
(a) What syn greueth most god and man?” 358 
(b) The chylde sayede, “ Seuyn tho, (a) 
(ce) I will hem telle the or I go. (b) 
364 Wykked thoght in mannes hert, 363 

i! 365 Whiles that he is hele and whert, 

i Manslaght is ane other schame, 365 


367 That bryngythe man in myche blame 
370 Pryde is the thrydde brother, 


* fore stands after be, a b written above the f and ore deleted with 
WW dots. 
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Glotonye is the tother 

Lycherye and Couetyse [ telle, 

They bryng mannes soule to helle. 
Seynt Poule tellithe in hys storye, 

In the peynes of purgatorye, 

ffor Couetyse a whele is dyght, 

Of bras brennyng day and nyght. 
ffull of crokes abouen and vnder, 
Whan it gothe it fayreth as thunder. 
And full of soules it is hange, 

Als full as ony may be other gange. 
Why couetise is lykned tyll a whele 
ffor it hathe ende neuyr a dele. 

Man, if thow wilte wynne the prise, 
And 3eue thyne body vn to Couetise, 
And there of wilt noght be lynne, 
But endys all way there Inne, 

Sikirly I the telle, 

But thow leue of, thow gose to heile. 
ffor Couetise hathe ende no dele; 
Seynt Poule lykneth it to a whele. 

Of pryde be thow noght to bolde, 

It is werse an hundrethe foulde. 

The aungels that weryn in heuyn lyght, 
So fayre with Ihesu and so bryght, 
ffor thare pryde he gan wreche take, 
And they be come fendes blake. 
Somme ben amonge mankynne, 

That tysen hem to dedly synne. 

Man, schryue the of pryde, 

Or that wormes ettyn thy syde. 

And thi body lyght in grounde, 

And thi soule in peynes bounde. 

Than schall the sore smerte, 

That euyr thow haddest pryde in herte. 
Pryde is synne moste I-plight, 

That wrathyeth Jhesu full of myght. 
Licherye is the ferthe, 

One the werst that is on erthe. 

The lichoure thynketh that no lyfe is 
Halfe so swete so hys lyfe is, 

A wykkede woman, I the telle, 

Many a soule draweth to helle. 

In holy wrytte it is sette, 
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Lycherye is the deuyls nette. 
Man, kepe the frome that synne, 
That thow ne fall noght there Inne. 
420 Glotonye I wille dyscrive; 
Amonge men it is full ryve, 
423 ffor whan ther syttyn at the ale, 


4 422 And there tellyn many schrewed tale, 
Othes sweryn als they werne wode, 
425 Be goddes flesche and hys blode, 


And hym onbreyden of his passioun, 
It fallithe many man to damnacioun. 
Certes, bot thai hem schryfe of glotonye, 
429 ffor sothe in helle is thare balye. 
(a) Lo, sir Emperoure Adrian, 
(b) Here with the fend begylithe man.” 


fore ES 


430 ‘ Allas,” sayed the Emperour, “this chaunce. 


What lettethe a man to done penaunce?” 
433 The childe sayde, “ Thynges foure, 
432 That mykyll greueth oure saueoure. 
fol. 4b. Sleuth is one, robbyng is ane other, 
435 Wanhope is the thrydde brother. 
a) There trowynge is all in fable, 
if & That god is noght mercyable. 


(a) ffor they wille no mercy craue, 

ie (b) ffor they wene none tylle haue. 

‘ 438 God wille of man take no wreche, 

4 438 Whilles schryfte of mouthe may bene hys 
i leche.” 

i ; 470 Thanne sayde the Emperoure, 


“Telle me childe, paramoure, 
How many synnes bene vn schryuyn 
That schulle noght be for j;euyn?” 
The childe sayde, “Synnes two, 
Misbeleue is one of tho. 
Many man will for no reson 
Beleuyn in the encarnacion, 
That god tuke flesshe and blode in Marie, 
479 With oute wemme of hyr bodie; 
! 481  Noght they leue that it so be; 
480 Ne that he diede one rode tre, 
Ne rose frome deth and steye vp ryght, 
Vn to heuyn thorghe hys myght. 
Sykyrly, als I the telle, 
485 With outen ende they go to helle. 


47 


o 





(j) 
(k) 
(1) 
399 
400 
402 
401 


405 


408 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(e) 
(f) 
(g) 
(h) 
(i) 
(j) 
453 
454 
(a) 


(b) 
429 
430 


455 
436 
(a) 
533 
446 
445 


447 
448 
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(a) Wanhope is ane other synne, 449 
(b) That many man is bondyn Inne; (a) 
(c) Whan man is fallyn in dedly synne, (b) 
(d) And there Inne lyth and will noght blynne, (c) 
(e) And ajeynes go so myche hath gylt, 451 
(f) The fende in wanhope hathe hym pyght. 452 
(g) That he wille no mercy craue, 453 
(h) ffor he wenethe none to haue. 454 
(i) ffor that wanhope, als I fynde, 455 
(j) He gothe tille helle wyth outen ende. 456 
(k) flor bow a man had done all the synne, (a) 
(1) That is this wyde worlde with Inne, (b) 
(m) And he wolde ones asken a leche, (c) 
(n) He schoulde be saued be hys speche. (d) 


(Breaks off here). 


The newly printed texts necessitate some important mod- 
ifications of the results reached by Gruber; the funda- 
mental error in his filiation of the mss. resulted from his 
mistaken opinion as to the authority of the Vernon read- 
ings. He divided the mss. into two families, x (V and 
A*), and y, comprising all the others; whereas, as will 
presently appear, x is not codrdinate with y, but is merely 
a sub-group. 

The discussion of manuscript relations will be followed 
more easily if at the outset we have before us a chart in 
which the grouping of all the known ss. is indicated. To 
avoid confusion I have retained Gruber’s lettering for his 
groups '® and have added other letters to designate addi- 
tional groups. I have not ventured to assign a definite 
position in the chart to F’, since, on account of its frag- 
mentary state, it is impossible to decide just where it 
belongs. It may represent s or perhaps ¢, but in any case 
it belongs at some point in the line of descent between y 
and B’. 


% See Gruber’s chart, op. cit., p. 35. 
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The division of the mss. into the fundamental groups z 
and ¢ is determined by the readings in certain passages 
already pointed out by Gruber. The following examples 
may be cited to mark the distinction between the readings 
of groups ¢ and z: 


1. v. 50, z: “Child, Pou hast be yn heueune.” 
t: “Chyld, hast Pu ben in heven?” 
2. v. 77, 2: “hys passyon & hys manhede.” 
t: “Pe passion of hys manhed.” 
3. v. 156, z: “ But serue god & holy kerke.” 
t: “ But bydde bedys and go to cherche.” 
4. v.286,z: “ Thys womman tysed me fertylle.” 
t: “Pe woman, lord, Pu tokest me tylle.” 
5. v. 259, z: “that Pey shulde haue fat grete blysse.” 
; t: “that Pay schuld have pat blysse.” 
6. v. 318, z: “to helle he nam.” 
t: “and jede to helle.” 
7. after v. 318 z adds a line which is not found in ¢: 


“and all Po Pat of hym cam.” 


8. z omits vv. 109-116, which stand in ft. 
Still other instances might be added, but these are suffi- 
cient to establish the division of the mss. into the two 


groups. 
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Applying these criteria to the texts hitherto unprinted, 
we see that to Gruber’s group z belongs also A*, while to 
group ¢ are to be added Tr, J and F. At the same time, 
when one attempts to define more exactly the relation of 
A? to the other mss. of group z it is seen that in a number 
of passages A? agrees with the readings of group ¢ where 
all the other ss. of group z have introduced modifications. 
1. v. 160, A? does not have the lines on— 


“ What mon dyed & was not born,” 


which are common to all the mss. of w, but do not ap- 
pear in ¢. 
2. A® has vv. 327-8 which stand in ¢ but are lacking in w. 


‘XXX wynter and thre half jere 
Godys sonne wente in erpe here.” 


These lines were dropped by w, as they exist in all mss. 
outside of this group. 
3. A? likewise preserves vv. 418-19 (B*) which w dis- 
cards. 
“ Kep jow alle frome Pat synne, 
Pat 3e ne fal noght Perinne.” 


4, A? in vy. 215 agrees with s (B' B*), in the order of the 


phrases, against the other mss. A?® and s read: 

“ God Poght, god word and god dede.” 
All other mss. read: 

“ Good worde, good Pow3t & good dede.” 


It is clear, therefore, that A* stands midway between group 
¢t and the other ss. of group z. This obliges us to suppose 
the existence of a sub-group w, consisting of all the mss. 
of group z except A?, and to explain the differences between 
A? and the others as proceeding from variations introduced 
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by the hypothetical ms. w. The further division of sub- 
group w into r (BTA) and p (CD) is in accord with 
Gruber’s classification of these mss. It should be noted, 
however, that Gruber failed to recognize the wide separa- 
tion between group w and group s, but regarded them as 
closely related. 

Group ¢ is much more difficult to analyse than z, and its 

e4 relations are less clear. The sub-group s (B' B?) is separ- 
¥, ated from the others, as Gruber has pointed out, by virtue 
of differences which he discusses in detail. A’ V (2) also 
stand by themselves, but, as I shall endeavor to show, are 
really members of the ¢ family. J and 7T'r. show a closer 
relationship than the other mss. to x, so that A’ V J Tr. 
may be regarded as comprising a sub-group k, distinct 
from s. Postponing for the present the more important 
question of the position to be assigned to V, we may first 
examine the relationship of these two hitherto unprinted 
manuscripts. 
i Beginning our inquiry with 7’. and applying the same 
tests which were employed in the case of A*, we see that 
a Tr. belongs under ¢ rather than z. The evidence which 
leads to this conclusion may be tabulated as follows: 





EI I. Tr. pors not Betone Directiy with GrovpP s. 


( 1. v. 97. Tr. does not transpose the order inside the 
41 line as s does, thus: 


: s: “is virtutes.” 


i | Tr. and other ss. “ virtutes is.” ’ 
i 2. Tr. with all other mss. has not vv. 109-114 which 

" sx have. 

3. Tr. does not show the same order as s in v. 215: 


i} 
i s(A*): “God Poght, god word and god dede.”’ 





> 
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Tr. and others: ‘Good worde, good Pow3t, & 
good dede.” 
4. Tr. does not have the four extra lines which s (and 
J) add after v. 236. 


II. Tr. pors nor Betone Directiy with Group &. 

As I shall give later a detailed account of the vagaries 
of the Vernon ms., all of which are unshared by any other 
Ms., it will be unnecessary to take up this point here. 


Ill. Jr. Sows ReESEMBLANCES TO BOTH x and J. 


Tr. Jx have two extra lines after v. 194 which no other 
mss. have. 
‘** Now hit is, and nou hit nis— 
Penk no-mon Peron I-wis.” 


IV. An interesting agreement of 7’r. with s appears in 
the two following passages where 7'’r. and s read together 
against all other Mss. 

1. v. 106, s: “ Pat Lucifer fel oute for pride.” 
Tr.: “ Pat fellent oute with lucyfer pryde.” 
Other mss.: “ That Lucyfer lost for hys pryde.”’ 


2, After v. 68 Tr. and s add: 


“‘ be yoye may no toung telle, 
Tyl domysday Pat Pey schalle spelle.” 


In attempting to determine the relationship of J one 
encounters special difficulties. In the first place this ms. 
is defective, lacking 144 lines at the beginning and 135 
at the end,—reckoning according to the lines in B’. Again 
J shows agreements with s, k, and z of a sort which are 
difficult to account for except on the theory of contamina- 
tion. It would appear that the scribe of J had access to 
no less than three mss.: (1) a manuscript of the x Tr. 
type which he followed for the most part; (2) manuscripts 
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of the z and s groups respectively, to which he referred 
occasionally. The evidence pointing to this conclusion 
may be summarized as follows: 


I. J sHows Spectat RELATIONSHIP TO 7'r. AND &. 


J agrees with 7’r. and x against all other mss. in insert- 
ing two extra lines after v. 194. This in itself seems suffi- 
cient to warrant the placing of J under k. 


II. J suows a UniqurE AGREEMENT WITH 8. 


J is the only manuscript which follows s in adding a 
passage of six lines after v. 236 (B' numbering) : 


“ And alle, Pat ever of hym came, 


Pe fend with hym to helle name. 
Pe sowlez wonden in helle Pore, 
Tyl Pat Jesu Criste bore wore 
And suffrede on Pe rode passyon 
And boght us oute of prison.” 


Either these lines stood in k and were omitted by x Tr., or 
J must have added them through contamination with s. 


IV. J iy Two Passages Reaps wirn tHe MSS. or 
Z AGAINST ft. 


1. v. 295, Jz: “ That Pey shulde haue fat grete blysse.” 
t: “ Pat he schuld women in Pat blysse.” 
2. v. 286, Jz: “ Thys wommon tysed me Pertyll 
And made me to do Pat dede.” 


t: “ Pe woman, Lord, Pu tokest me tylle, 
Made me to don Pis evelle dede.” 


The readings of J in these passages seem to be explained 
only by admitting contamination from a ms. of the z 
group. 

We find J, then, manifesting in turn special character- 
istics belonging to group s, to 7’r. x and to z. It-is hard 
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to understand how this could occur unless, as I have sug- 
gested, the scribe had access to mss. of three types, 7'r. 
v, $, and z. 

It remains to consider finally the special group x (A’*V ) 
and its position in the ¢ group. When the readings of x 
are compared with those of the other ¢ manuscripts it is 
easily seen that they abound in perversions and alterations. 
Either the Vernon scribe himself, or (if the Simeon ms. is 
not a direct copy of the Vernon) the scribe from whom V 
and A’ copied, was a man who “ meddled in making” ; 
he left out some lines and added others; he inverted many 
couplets; he took passages from their setting and shifted 
them into a different order. For example: 


Omissions: After v. 118 V omits: 


“ be childe hym answerd ful even 
Archangelles, angelles and heuen 
And thys world of gret nobleye 
God made on a sonnendeye.”’ 


Other cases of omission of lines occur after vv. 58, 87, 366, 
380, 408, 442 and 611. 


Appitions: After v. 58 V alone adds: 


“ be oPer heuene nis not lowe; 
Pe hexte Pat eny mon of knowe.” 


V also adds lines 115-116; 158-9 ; 409-14. 


Inversions: The following couplets are inverted only 
in V: vv. 143-4; 177-8; 235-6; 319-20; 495-6; 534-40. 


Surrtines: The greatest confusion is caused in this way. 
Tn the original text, from the testimony of the other mss., 
the passage on “ good Pow3t, good word & good dede,”’ V 
vv. 457-470, must have stood immediately before V v. 415. 
Lines 197-200, ‘“‘ Whose of Pe clowdes haP most foyson,” 
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should come after v. 208. The order in which the seven 
deadly sins are treated varies in most of the mss., but the 
agreement of B* B C D seems to point to their order as the 
original one. In these mss. the order is pride, sacrilege, 
manslaughter, theft, fornication, avarice and glotony (and 
sloth). In V the order, vv. 247-277, runs: pride, sacri- 
lege, lechery, covetise, manslaughter, glotony, sloth. This 
means the misplacement of many linesin V. Other shift- 
ings of the text occur in V at v. 436, where vv. 436-444 
should come in after v. 476; at vv. 549-56, which should 
be set in just before v. 537. 

It is clear, then, that instead of representing the original 
text of the poem, V offers a much edited text, and that the 
peculiarities of its readings are due, not to its being the 
head of a separate group, as Gruber thought, but to numer- 
ous alterations introduced by the scribe. On the other 
hand, the almost literal agreement of B* with F throughout 
the 72 lines of the fragment, obliges us.to accept B' as the 
most authentic text. 

In this connection it is interesting to observe that these 
same characteristics have already been noted in regard to 
other poems in the Vernon ms. Mr. R. W. Chambers, in- 
his article on The Authorship of Piers Plowman '* declares 
that the Vernon text of that poem is not to be relied upon 
as furnishing the original readings. The same charge 
against the Vernon ms. was made by Canon Simmons in 
his edition of the Lay Folks Mass Book,'* where he states 
that the Vernon text has been “ patched together from the 
copies of at least two different scribes, who have altered 
the original according to their several dialects.” 


JOSEPHINE D. Sutton. 


™ Mod. Lang. Rev., Jan. 1910, p. 26. 
* Lay Folks Mass Book, EETS., Orig. Ser. 71, p. 362. 
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